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@ SEASONAL 
IMMUNIZATION 


of all horses and mules 
against 
ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 


ranks as a most im- 
portant wartime conser- 
vation measure linked 
closely with protection 
of the public health. 
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It is thought that copper deficiency is 
probably responsible for stringy wool of 
sheep in Western Australia. 
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The production of oil meal (soybean, pea- 
nut and linseed) was 40% greater in the 
1942-43 season than in the preceding sea- 
son and yet was far short of the demand. 

¥ J 7 A 

Plague infection has been reported proved 
in tissue and fleas from rats, Rattus nor- 
vegicus, collected in Tacoma, Wash., as fol- 
lows: a pool of 65 rats and another pool 
of 70 fleas from 42 rats taken from frame 
buildings in industrial sections on Febru- 
ary 22 and March 1, respectively; in tissue 
from one rat taken on February 27 from 
a frame building in a residential and com- 
mercial section—U. S. Public Health Re- 
port, March 26, 1943. 

5 7 5 5 

There has been an alarming increase in 
typhus fever in Texas. The areas where 
several recent fatal cases occurred were 
found by Ludwik Anigstein and Modera N. 
Bader, University of Texas, and by the 
Texas State Health Department, to be heav- 
ily infested with the tick, Amblyomma 
americanum. It may be proved that this 
tick is a new additional carrier for typhus 
fever as in the surveys made in those 
areas no Dermacentor variabilis or any other 
type of tick was found. 


The demonstration of the surpassing 
value of pooled human plasma in shock has 
been designated a “major medical victory.” 
—Jnl. A. M. A. 
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Food deliveries by the United States 
under lend-lease in 1942 was 6% of the 
total food supply. About 76% of lend-lease 
went to Britain and its dominions, 23% to 
Russia. 

f - q i 


Of one day’s supply of 107 cattle in the 
Birmingham (England) slaughter market, 
101 were detained for further inspection. 
Of these 101 carcasses 78 were affected with 
tuberculosis, and 23 with other diseases, 
according to a report of the Chief Veter- 
inary Officer of that city. 
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Foods and feeds of plant origin are sub- 
ject to wide variation in nutrient composi- 
tion due to genetic, soil and climatic differ- 
ences. Fortunately the human consumer 
seldom gets his supply of a given food from 
a single agricultural source and thus gets 
an average of nutrient values. With animals 
this saving factor operates only to the ex- 
tent that they are fed commercial feeds. 
Where fed exclusively or nearly so upon 
the product of a single farm they become 
victims of this variability in the nutritive 
value of forage plants and grains. 
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Shall We SCRAP Hitler and 


the Japs? 

With the war going into the offensive 
stage the demand for scrap—all kinds of 
scrap—is going to be terrific. The lack will 
have to be made up in the lives of fine 
American youth. Don’t keep putting it off. 
Not while there is an ounce of useless, dor- 
mant iron and steel, copper, brass or bronze 
—in or around your place—not while our 
steel mills alone need 13,000,000 tons of pur- 
chased scrap in the first half of 1943 to 
keep charging their furnaces—not while the 
lives of thousands of battling men hang in 
the balance. It takes 4900 pounds of steel 
per fighting man. Approximately half of all 
the steel is scrap, so we must furnish 2450 
pounds of scrap for each combatant in our 
armed forces. 

C2 Be A 


Dogs for War Service 
in Britain 

Suitable dogs for war service are urgently 
required on loan for the duration of the 
war for employment by the Army and other 
Ministries. 

It is, therefore, desirable that no dog of 
potential use to the state should be de- 
stroyed on account of food shortage or 
other difficulties of maintenance associated 
with war-time conditions. 

The responsibility for the provision of 
dogs is vested in the Director of Army Vet- 
erinary and Remount Services, who would 
be grateful for the co-operation of members 
of the profession in dissuading the public 
from having young, intelligent and healthy 
dogs of suitable breeds destroyed, whilst 
opportunities exist for their useful employ- 
ment on war service. 

Suitable dogs of the following breeds are 
required particularly; Alsatians, working 
Collies and Airedales. Crosses of these breeds 
and also Bull-terriers, Lurchers, Elk-hounds, 
Himalayan Sheep-dogs, Boxers and Rho- 
desian Ridge-Backs are also usually worth 
a trial. Few gun-dogs, hounds or terriers 
and, of course, none of the toy breeds are 
useful. 

Within the breeds specified as potentially 


1Vet. Rec. 1943; 55:2, p. 22. 
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suitable, intelligence and obedience are the 
essential qualifications. Youth (9 months to 
2 years) is a considerable advantage, but 
greater age is not always a bar to accept- 
ance. 

Registration of dogs can be carried out 
by any Inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. or Ca- 
nine Defense League, who will also furnish 
full particulars of the War Dogs Training 
Scheme. The address of the nearest in- 
spector can be obtained from the local 
police station. 

Pe) Se 

In peace time hogs were excluded from 
incorporated cities in England and could 
not be kept nearer than 50 yards from a 
dwelling in the country. Now, to a consid- 
erable extent, they substitute for flowers 
and ornamental shrubs in back yards in 
cities and are welcome almost everywhere 
in the country. 

728 .-F%,. € 


Enteric Infections of the Dog 
and Cat 
In a series of controlled tests, Foster, 
Christensen and Habermann found sulfa- 
guanidine was safe and effective in the 
treatment of various bacillary diarrheas, 
those attending Salmonella food poisoning 
and other similar enteric infections of the 
dog and cat. It has also proved effective in 
the treatment of diarrhea commonly asso- 
ciated with canine distemper when given 
early in the disease. 
The dose suggested is 0.5gm two or three 
times daily for each 20 pounds body weight. 
a 7 5 


High Cost of Cats 
The cost of cats in the wartime capital 
of China, Chungking, has trebled in three 
months, says Animaldom. The presence of 
thousands of rats in silk factories, granaries 
and houses has resulted in the creation of 
a cat market in the shopping district, with 
hundreds of cats of all sizes and colors on 
sale. A healthy female costs abouts $10; a 
tom, considered less aggressive, somewhat 
less. A one-eyed feline can be bought for 
$5 and a blind one, $1.50. The animals are 
so scarce and so much needed that a black 
market has sprung up supplied by gangs of 

cat thieves—Our Dumb Animals. 
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Thrombin (a ferment formed in the blood 
after it is shed) which converts fibrinogen 
into fibrin, is being used widely in the 
Russian Army to stop dangerous hemor- 
rhage from war wounds and has been in- 
strumental in saving many lives. The Lab- 
oratories of Moscow University in 1941, 
evolved a method of obtaining large quan- 
tities of sterilized dissolved thrombin. It 
causes blood to clot within three to five 
seconds and is absolutely harmless. 


- Aes: ites Mo 


Antibacterial Action of Certain 
Disinfectants 
The relative bacteriostatic and bacterici- 
dal powers of six mercurial disinfectants 
commonly used for preparing the skin and 
for the cold “sterilization” of instruments 
against Staphylococcus aureus and Escher- 
ichia coli, were tested by the authors’. All 
the mercurials had a relatively high bac- 
teriostatic power but their bactericidal ef- 
fect was low. Aqueous iodine and zephiran 
(an antiseptic containing oil of coconut), 
on the other hand, appeared to he highly 
bactericidal and bacteriostatic. 
¢ .F ae 


A Use for Red Blood Cells 
Red blood cells, which heretofore have 
been discarded in making plasma for blood 
banks, is now being salvaged. A saline solu- 
tion of these cells is being used to supple- 
ment direct transfusions, but must be used 


shortly as no means is yet known of pre-. 


serving the cells for a long period of time. 
The red blood cells of the 1,500,000 pints of 
blood plasma provided by the Red Cross 
have practically all been thrown away. 
Blood plasma is used to restore volume to 
the circulatory system. Dr. Cooksey, super- 
visor of the Detroit Red Cross Center, says 
that in any general hospital 50 to 60% of 
patients needing new blood, either by direct 
transfusion or from the blood bank, are 
clearly cases in which the red cell solution 
serves just as well as the transfusion of 
bank blood. Red cells are universally needed 
in anemia cases, and use of this solution 
has proved a remarkable aid in various 
types of this disease. 


1Hoyt, A., R. T. Fisk and G. Burde, 1942. Surgery, 
12, p. 786. 
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No cases of anthrax, glanders, rabies or 
horse mange were reported in Canada dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, according to the 
report of the Veterinary Director General 
No cases of dourine or sheep scab have oc- 
curred in the Dominion for 21 and 14 years 
respectively. 

















Topical Application of Sulfanila- 
mide Crystals 


Experimental evidence and clinical proof 
that use of sulfanilamide powder has no 
adverse effect on the fate of transplanted 
bone is presented by Horwitz, who used the 
drug on 18 adult rabbits and five patients 
in whom massive bone grafts were em- 
ployed. Three patients had a distinct in- 
fection at the time of operation, one was 
potentially infected and one was clean with- 
out a history of preceding infection. In all 
cases the operative procedure was com- 
pleted with primary closure of the wound 
after local implantation of 4 to 16gm of 
powdered sulfanilamide. The level of sul- 
fanilamide in the blood was maintained by 
the oral administration for one week post- 
operatively. The infection in the three in- 
fected patients was completely controlled, 
and all wounds of the one with potential 
infection healed by primary intention. Of 
the four patients for whom bone grafts 
were employed for arthrodesing purposes 
the transplanted bone became well incor- 
porated and fusion was solid by the fourth 
postoperative month. The fifth patient, with 
tibial nonunion, has thus far had most sat- 
isfactory incorporation (solid union) of the 
graft. The clinical results corroborate the 
experimental evidence and indicate that 
the local use of powdered sulfonamide com- 
pounds exerts no untoward or deleterious 
effect on the fate of a bone graft.—VJnl. 
A.M.A., Aug. 22, 1942. 








Mohler to Retire 
from B.A.I. 





John R. Mohler 


It is understood that Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture since 1917, 
will retire from the Government Service at 
the end of July. Impaired health, his long 
service in the Bureau (46 years) and his 
near approach to the period of compulsory 
retirement are understood to have been 
responsible for the action at this time. 

John R. Mohler, V.M.D., D.Sc., Hon. Assoc. 
R.C.V.S., was born in 1875, graduated from 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1896 and entered 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1897; was pro- 
moted to assistant pathologist in 1899; 
zoologist in 1901; chief of the Pathological 
Division of the B.A.I. in 1902; assistant chief 
of the Bureau in 1914 and chief in 1917. The 
vast extension of work in the Bureau since 
that date and its notable achievements— 
the eradication of repeated outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease, the suppression of 
dourine, the eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis, etc——have been under his direction. 
Doctor Mohler is the author of many De- 
partment bulletins, has contributed largely 
to periodical veterinary literature, is a fre- 
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quent speaker on the programs of veter- 
inary, live stock and other associations. He 


was one of the translators of each of three 
English editions and one of the editors of 


the fourth edition of Hutyra and Marek’s 
Special Pathology and Therapeutics of the 
Diseases of Domestic Animals; one of the 
translators of Edelman’s Meat Hygiene and 
of Ernst’s Milk Hygiene. In 1912-13, he was 
president of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association; in 1930 he was made an 
honorary associate member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and in 1934 
was president of the XII International Vet- 
erinary Congress. In 1935 he was elected 
vice-president of the Permanent Committee 
of the International Veterinary Congresses. 

While head of the Bureau Doctor Mohler 
directed the whole of the Bovine Tubercu- 
lous Eradication Campaign; the eradication 
of two outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease; the major part of the Cattle Tick 
Eradication Campaign; instituted the Bru- 
cellosis Control Program and the Federal 
supervision of the manufacture of veter- 
inary biological products; extended research 
into animal diseases and enlarged the field 
of Bureau activities. 

> A 5 A 5 5 


National Association of Federal 
Veterinarians 

A special meeting of the Executive Board 
of the National Association of B.A.I. Veter- 
inarians was called to meet in Kansas City, 
April 24. At this time a new charter and 
bylaws were adopted so as to make all vet- 
erinarians in government service eligible to 
membership in the organization. In keep- 
ing with this action the name of the organi- 
zation was changed. It is now “The National 
Association of Federal Veterinarians.” 

At this meeting a resolution was passed 
urging that the Secretary of Agriculture 
follow previous custom and, upon Doctor 
Mohler’s retirement which is imminent, 
appoint a veterinarian as Chief of the B.A.I. 
—preferably one from the ranks by promo- 
tion. A copy of this resolution was embodied 
in a letter sent to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude S. Wickard. 


x * * BUY WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS AND BONDS 
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Of 128 progeny (23 litters) from four sows 
resistant to Brucella suis infection, 98 have 
been shown to be resistant, one to be sus- 
ceptible and 29 undetermined in studies 
conducted by Cameron, Hughes and Greg- 
ory.1 
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Swine Infectious Enteritis 

Sulfaguanidine has demonstrated its ef- 
fective therapeutic action in serious intes- 
tinal infection of swine according to Kern- 
kamp and Roepke. No drug to date has 
demonstrated such a prompt and high per- 
centage of cures, 69 to 90% recovery having 
been reported as against 16% in the un- 
treated control animals. 

The dose suggested is 1gm per 20 pounds 
of body weight to be given morning, noon 
and night, where possible. The dose should 
be reduced after the third or fourth day 
where further treatment is required. 

» A tA > : 


Feeding Soybeans to Pigs 

A ration of 78.5% soybeans supplemented 
with 5% tankage, 6.5% cottonseed meal, 
7.5% alfalfa and 2.5% mineral matter, was 
fed to 40 pigs (weight approximately 40 
pounds each). They were pure bred Durocs 
by one sire and from related dams. 

After eight weeks of this ration 17 pigs 
had made normal gain but the remainder 
had gained little. There was no better re- 
sponse to the diet when vitamin A in the 
form of cod-liver oil (5,000 units per day) 
or when the trace elements, cobalt, man- 
ganese, iodine and zinc were provided, but 
there was much improvement when 33% 
of sucrose was added, as there was also 
when the same amount of corn starch was 
added. It was found that pigs which had 
failed to gain on the above ration re- 
sponded to a standard fattening ration 
when supplemented with 5, 10, or 15% soy- 
bean oil. Decreased appetites and gains 
were evident at the higher oil levels but 
there was more gain than on the basal 
soybean ration—North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


1Jnl. Anml. Sci., 1, pp. 106-110. 
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General Kirk to Be New 
Surgeon General of the Army 
The nomination of Brig. Gen. Norman T. 
Kirk to succeed Maj. Gen. James C. Mcgee 
as Surgeon General of the Army, was made 
by President Roosevelt on May 3rd. 
Recently Gen. Kirk has been commanding 
general of Percy Jones hospital at Battle 
Creek, Mich. Preceding that assignment he 
was chief of the surgical service at the army 
medical center at Walter Reed hospital in 
Washington, D. C. 
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Avoidable Loss 
According to a report of the Secretary of 
the State Department of Agriculture, more 
than 22,800 farm animals and fowl were 
killed in 54 Wisconsin counties during 1942, 
by underfed and stray dogs. 
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Maryland Herds Supplying Raw 
Milk Must Be Brucellosis-Free 
The state department of health has just 

announced the following amendment to the 

state milk regulations: 


By January 1, 1945, all milk and milk prod- 
ucts consumed raw shall be from herds or 
additions thereto which have been found free 
from Bang’s disease, as shown by blood serum 
tests for agglutinins against Brucella abortus, 
made in a laboratory approved by the director 
of health. All such herds shall be retested at 
least every twelve months and all reactors 
removed from the herd. A certificate identify- 
ing each animal by number and signed by the 
laboratory making the test shall be evidence 
of the above test. 


an I 


In ‘producing immunization several fac- 
tors besides the size of the pigs to be vacci- 
nated and their apparent general condition 
are to be taken into consideration when de- 
ciding upon the dose to be administered. 
These include a history of previous swine 
diseases on the farm and of the hogs; the 
sanitary condition of the herd and any 
other infections that may be present. 

On farms where there have been pneu- 
monia, enteritis, bull nose, etc., even if the 
young pigs do look healthy, the dose of 
anti-hog cholera serum should be increased 
10 to 25%.—Benj. Rosenfeld. 














Swine Lungworm as Reservoir for 
Swine Influenza Virus 
Shope’s work on the swine lungworm as 
a reservoir and intermediate host for the 
virus of swine influenza adds a significant 
observation to research on viruses. In his 
most recent paper he’ reports 98 experi- 
ments with transmission, using 216 swine 
and involving a three year study of the 
lungworm as an intermediate host for the 
virus of swine influenza. Fifty of the ex- 
periments gave negative results. In the re- 
maining 48 transmission of virus by way of 
the lungworm was demonstrated in one or 
more animals of each experiment. Irregu- 
larities in the results, Shope explains, would 
appear to be due not so much to lack of 
transmission of the masked virus by the 
lungworms as to failure to evoke its patho- 
genic capabilities. In several experiments 
pigs developed infections with the virus of 
swine influenza 9 to 17 days after infesta- 
tion with infected lungworms, in the ab- 
sence of any known provocative stress. An 
immune response of the swine to the lung- 
worms themselves is suspected in these in- 
stances of having furnished the provoca- 
tion. During the summer months May to 
August inclusive swine prepared by the in- 
jection of lungworms carrying virus were 
absolutely refractory to the provocation of 
influenza. They were also relatively refrac- 
tory in September and October. Activation 
of the masked virus occurred most readily 
during the first four months of the year. In 
one experiment it was possible to demon- 
strate by direct means the presence of virus 
in the neighborhood of lungworms at the 
base of the lung at a time when the virus 
could not be demonstrated anywhere else 
in the respiratory tract. Masked virus of 
swine influenza was found to be present in 
lungworm ova obtained either from the 
respiratory tracts or from the feces of in- 
fected swine. In several instances masked 
virus persisted for over a year in lungworm 
larvae within the earthworm intermediate 
host, and in one of these its presence was 
demonstrated after 32 months. Finally, it 
was found that lungworm ova ,obtained 
from convalescent swine which no longer 
~ 4 Shope, Richard E.: The Swine Lungworm as a Reser- 


voir and Intermediate Host for Swine Influenza Virus, 
Tnl. Exper. Med., 77:111 (Feb.), 1943. 
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carry swine influenza virus in infectious 
form in their respiratory tracts contain a 
masked virus. Such observations as these 
on the behavior of swine influenza virus 
are of doubtful immediate significance in 
relation to human influenza, though they 
clearly extend knowledge of the behavior 
of viruses. Furthermore swine influenza 
itself, although not a highly fatal disease, 
has some intrinsic importance to the na- 
tional economy and the veterinary profes- 
sion—Jnl. A. M. A., April 17, 1943. 
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In Canada rotenone has been put on the 
controlled list by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and it can be used or sold 
for certain specific purposes only. 
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Phenothiazine for Cattle Lice 
Control 

Successive trials made at the North Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station using 
phenothiazine as an insecticide has proved 
this compound to be very effective against 
the short-nosed cattle louse, Haematopinus 
eurysternus (Nitzsch), and the long-nosed 
cattle louse Linognathus vituli (Linné) . The 
insecticide, diluted with equal parts of 
white flour, was applied to twelve infested 
animals located in various parts of North 
Dakota. A 100% mortality of these sucking 
lice was obtained in every trial. It failed to 
kill, however, the chewing cattle louse, 
Bovicola bovis (Linné). Twelve hours after 
applying this mixture to two heavily in- 
fested bulls the chewing lice had discon- 
tinued feeding and were scattered through- 
out the hair; however, when the animals 
were examined the following day the lice 
had moved to the skin and were actively 
feeding. A mixture of sodium fluosilicate 
two parts, phenothiazine one part, and white 
flour one part, gave excellent control of 
both sucking and chewing types of lice. It 
is entirely possible that effective control 
may be achieved by increasing the diluent 
and decreasing the amount of phenothia- 
zine or sodium fluosilicate. In view of the 
limited supplies of rotenone and pyrethrin, 
both effective louse powders, this pheno- 
thiazine dusting mixture may replace these 
imported insecticides.—Science. 
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1943 Production Quotas and 


Protein Requirements” 


Pork 

Goal.—121,000,000 animals slaughtered. 

Estimated.—50% fed purchased protein sup- 
plements and cereal grains. Of this 50%, 
65% would be protein ingredients (unmixed), 
and 35% would be fed mixed protein supple- 
ments. 

Estimated.—50% of sows will be fed pur- 
chased protein supplements. 

Requirements.—60,500,000 hogs fed to 235- 
pound weight. 

Estimated.—70 pounds of protein supple- 
ment per pig—2,117,500 tons. 

Requirements.—10,566,000 sows farrow twice 
each year. 50% fed purchased protein sup- 
plements for 280 days at % pound per day. 
5,483,000 sows consume 370,500 tons. 

Total.—Protein supplement requirements— 
2,488,000 tons. Of this, one-third will be 
tankage and/or fish meal: 825,000 tons. Soy- 
bean, oil meal, cottonseed meal, and linseed 
meal: 1,663,000 tons. 

Ingredient Consumption.— 


PMO DONE o5 i ose cc ces 1,100,000 tons 
Oil meals) rinseed ........... 230,000 tons 
soo Soe ce wo 4A alow ee 205,000 tons 
Ne che ds a is bw ee eens 620,000 tons 
Cottonseed meal .............. 333,000 tons 
I MIE 80g. gts gn ca--0's 0 10a,056% ove 35,000 tons 
ES a ee 150,000 tons 


Poultry 


Goal.—4,780,000,000 dozen eggs, 4,000,000,- 
000 pounds meat and 200,000,000 broilers. 
Ingredient Consumption.— 


Soybean oil meal ............. 2,115,000 tons 
I NIN 65.06 '5 4.0.8 bra oie ais. ote 468,000 tons 
NI oh 5 ols GAs aia ass a9 0-0 156,000 tons 


Dehydrated alfalfa meal...:... 176,000 tons 
Ok ee rae 352,000 tons 
Sg. ae ee er 182,000 tons 
Milk equivalents .............. 182,000 tons 
Moe wy Sek, Sates 154,000 tons 


Turkeys 
Goal.—560,000,000 pounds of meat. 4% 
pounds of feed to produce 1 pound meat, one- 
third of which is mash=420,000 tons. 
Ingredient Consumption.— 


8% Meat or fish....... 34,000 (3 to 1) tons 
16% Soybean oil meal. . .67,000 tons 
4% Gluten meal ...... 17,000 tons 
an. aay gre Se 10,000 tons 
5% Milk equivalent ....10,000 tons 
5% Alfalfa meal ...... 20,000 tons 
2% Bone meal ........ 8,000 tons 


_*Estimated by the Planning Committee of the commer- 
cial feed industry. ; 





Cows 
Goal.—122,000,000,000 pounds of milk; 
25,720,000 cows. Every cow fed 1200 pounds 
feed—=15,432,000 tons. 30% of this would be 
protein ingredients. 34 of the cows fed pur- 
chased protein supplement=3,472,000 tons. 
Ingredient Consumption.— 


Linseed Oil meal .............. 600,000 tons 
Cottonseed meal .............. 1,144,000 tons 
CUMIN CPINOINS os cicsslerd di bace Siew stores 1,200,000 tons 
Distillers’ dried grains ........ 387,000 tons 
Brewers’ dried grains ......... 142,000 tons 
PO OR oa ai ikigos ee kee sea 77,000 tons 


Calves 

Estimated.—Replace one-fifth of milk cows 
=5,000,000 heifer calves. 
50% fed purchased protein 
2,500,000 calves. 
Feed—1200 pounds per calf=1,500,000 tons, 
10% of which will be high protein ingre- 
dients=150,000 tons. 
Ingredient Consumption.— 


ingredients— 


(GO, a eae ere 73,000 tons 
Oll meals ) soybean ........... 70,000 tons 
ME Ee a cia gla sore lee cok sce ae 2,000 tons 
doa eat ae eseee steuaraten ets 5,000 tons 
PINE oo oi ha teen ees 1,500 tons 


Beef Cattle 

Goal.—10,910,000,000 pounds of beef—20,- 
000,000 animals. 

Estimated.—-30% fed purchased protein in- 
gredients—6,000,000 animals. 
Fed 142 pounds protein ingredients per steer 
per day for 180 days or 270 pounds per steer 
=1,080,000 tons of feed. 

Ingredient Consumption.— 
§ 10% Linseed ....... 108,000 tons 
| 30% Soybean ....... 324,000 tons 
stat er gne 648,000 tons 


Oil meals 
Cottonseed meal 60% 


Sheep 
Goal.—30,000,000 sheep, 15,000,000 lambs. 
Ewes fed 10 pounds protein ingredients— 
150,000 tons. Lambs fed 20 pounds protein 
ingredients—150,000 tons. 
Ingredient Consumption.— 


Tamseed Gil MGA... «co's ioe ose ce 150,000 tons 
COGUOMOOUR TGA) ook cds cee cs 150,000 tons 
Protein Concentrate Requirements 
and Supply 

Total protein concentrates, 

minerals and vitamins...... 11,704,000 tons 
I Fo piace Seosrs «ian Caos 9,782,000 tons 
RMUPOUNN 06 ano bb ce cdi vass-orrass 1,922,000 tons 











By H. E. ROBINSON, Ph.D., 


and L. D. FREDERICK, D.V.M. 
Chicago, Illinois 


N TIMES of food shortages and war 

emergencies there is little better proof 
that man considers the dog his best friend 
than that expressed now in the concern of 
many people for the proper care and feed- 
ing of their pets. For a time there was a 
rumored threat that all prepared food for 
dogs would be removed from the market in 
an effort to discourage maintaining and 
keeping these animals. Public reaction was 
tremendous and the sincere regard of the 
American public for the dogs, although 
most published statements of it were overly 
sentimental, was self-evident. 

There was some destruction of pets in 
England during the early weeks of the 
severe bombing raids. Some have misinter- 
preted this to mean that the English people 
were destroying their dogs and cats in order 
to save a very short food supply. Actually, 
the truth is that some pets were sacrificed 
because their owners feared harm would 
come to the pets through bombing. As soon 
as it became evident that dogs and cats 
could be handled easily, in fact were emo- 
tionally more stable than many people dur- 
ing bombing raids, all tendency to destroy 
them disappeared. Certainly the dog more 
than proved his value as a companion and 
real supporter of morale during the trying 
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times the English faced some two years 
back. The affection tor pets possessed by a 
people who have been faced with much 
more serious food shortages and with much 
more critical conditions than have existed 
in this country has been best summed up 
by Sir John Orr, Director of the Rowett 
Institute, Aberdeen, Scotland. This world 
famous nutritionist, in a recent visit to this 
country, said: “I believe the attitude of the 
British people generally is about the way 
it is in my own home. We have our dog; 
we think too much of him to let anything 
happen to him if we can help it. We see 
that he is properly fed even though some 
members of the family must go without 
one or another item of food.” 

While most sacrificing gestures are un- 
duly sentimental it seems probable that a 
great many American people would gladly, 
although inefficiently, share their rationed 
food with their pet. The greatest danger 
that exists in this type of dog and cat feed- 
ing is the waste of human food and the 
poor nutrition which will be practiced in 
so doing. Fortunately, the extreme neces- 
sity for sharing human food with the dog 
that existed in England is not necessary in 
the United States. 

One of the great factors contributing to 
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efficiency in the American meat packing 
industry is the saving of large amounts of 
meat by-products which are clean, whole- 
some, and nutritionally valuable but which 
are not used for human food. These prod- 
ucts are, in turn, utilized in the specially 
prepared dog foods that: are available on 
the market today. The present food situa- 
tion demands that every pet owner be ad- 
vised of the foods which are now available 
for dog and cat feeding and then that he 
intelligently appraise those foods. 

Mf Prior to food rationing and somewhat 
lessened food supplies, the dog owner had 
a choice of four ways in which, to feed the 
dog: sa 

1. Some depended primarily on meat, 
meat trimmings, variety meats of glandular 
origin and bones. Some supplementary feed- 
ing of cereals, vegetables or dog biscuits 
was usually practiced in this manner of 
feeding. Today, with meat rationing, it is 
better human food economy and better nu- 
trition for the dog to depend as far as pos- 
sible upon scientifically formulated dog 
foods which are of assured high nutritive 
value. 

2. Table scraps have always formed a 
basis for feeding a great many American 
dogs. In times of plenty, the owner who 
gave thought to variety and nutritive bal- 
ance in the diet often managed to eke out 
a fairly satisfactory home dog food com- 
bination. The majority of owners, however, 
did not give sufficient thought to the matter 
and tended to feed table scraps primarily 
of starchy or carbohydrate origin. It is 
probable that the majority of dogs’ ills 
which are of nutritional origin can be 
traced back to the feeding of table scraps. 
It will now be more than ever true that 
table scrap feeding will be an unbalanced 
practice from the standpoint of the food 
requirements of the dog. 

3. Dry dog meals have been for the last 
few years available in fair supply on the 
American market. When prepared by a 
manufacturer who has the technical staff 
and facilities that enable proper formula- 
tion of a dry food to the dog’s requirements, 
such products are very satisfactory nutri- 
tionally for the dog. Available production 
figures indicate that in 1941 approximately 
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300,000,000 pounds of dry dog foods were 
produced in the United States. Not all of 
this was of a quality which could be con- 
sidered satisfactory; however, the major 
portion of this production was compounded 
by manufacturers properly staffed to insure 
high nutritive value in their dog foods. 





4. Prior to February, 1942, the major fac- 
tor in prepared dog food, particularly for 
home dog owners, was the canned product. 
Reliable estimates indicate that approxi- 
mately 700,000,000 pounds of this type of 
product were produced in 1941, the peak 
year of this industry. Again, it can be said 
that where the manufacturers of this prod- 
uct had a staff with a proper background 
in research in the nutritive requirements 
of the dog, these foods were of a very high 
order from a nutritional standpoint. As in 
the case of the dry dog foods, there was 
some of this product which was not manu- 
factured to.a high standard of food quality, 
and, therefore, could not be considered sat- 
isfactory. This vast industry had highly per- 
fected its manufacturing methods and in 
the case of some manufacturers had proved 
the nutritional efficiency of their products 
by feeding it exclusively to as many as 
seven successive generations of dogs. 

Mi Canned dog food went out of existence, 
however, with the issuance of the Govern- 
ment’s Tin Conservation Order M-81, effec- 
tive March 1, 1942. The obvious thing to be 
done with a canned dog food under a situ- 
ation which did not permit the use of tin 
was to manufacture the product in dehy- 
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drated form so that it could be packaged 
in paper containers. After overcoming tre- 
mendous technical difficulties, some of the 
leading manufacturers of canned dog food 
were able to produce a dehydrated product 
made on the same formulas which they had 
used so successfully in their canned food. 

Dehydrated dog foods are prepared on a 
basis which calls for blending the various 
food ingredients, as was done in the canned 





food, and then scientifically removing the 
moisture at low temperatures, which insures 
the retention of the food values in the prod- 
uct. Extensive nutritional assays and dog 
feeding tests have shown that the new de- 
hydrated dog foods are equivalent, in food 
value for the dog, to the canned foods which 
they succeeded. 

Thus, we find that at the beginning of 
the year 1943 the dry dog food industry 
(whose products are made from a blend of 
previously dried ingredients) had taken up 
a portion of the deficit in dog food which 
had been created by the elimination of the 
canned dog food industry. It seems prob- 
able that the previous dry dog food manu- 
facturers, coupled with the advent of new 
manufacturers in this field, had increased 
the volume of dry product by approximately 
25% over the 1941 manufacture. The proc- 
essors of the dehydrated dog food (products 
prepared from the formulas used in canned 
foods) had just begun to hit their stride 
in the perfection of their products. It seems 
possible that these manufacturers might 
have taken up a considerable portion of the 
curtailment in dog food supplies resulting 
from the cessation of canned food produc- 
tion. All in all, it can be said that there was 
every indication that the production of both 
dehydrated and dry dog food for 1943 might 
equal about 500 to 550 million pounds as 
compared with some 550 million pounds of 
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dog food prepared in 1941 (on an 8% mois- 
ture basis). 


MW In January of 1943, it became increas- 
ingly apparent to officials of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture that the livestock 
feeding industry, including poultry and 
swine, was facing a very serious shortage 
of protein-rich feedstuffs, particularly those 
originating from meat and dairy animals. 
Every industry which utilized these protein- 
rich materials in the preparation of food or 
feedstuffs was consulted by the U.S.D.A. 


January 18, 1943, officials of the food pro- 
duction unit of the U.S.D.A. called together 
representatives of manufacturers of dog 
food throughout the country. Invited also 
to these hearings were some of the leading 
small animal practitioners, authorities from 
colleges and universities, and scientific ad- 
visors from the U.S.D.A. research center at 
Beltsville, Maryland. A Government official 
presiding at this meeting stated the neces- 
sity, as mentioned above, for conserving 
every single pound of total protein and par- 
ticularly of animal protein that could pos- 
sibly be saved in the entire United States. 
All present were aware of the potentially 
critical situation which faced the feeders 
of the country and all expressed a sincere 
desire to cooperate. The Government spokes- 
man very clearly indicated that there was 
no desire on anyone’s part to eliminate or 
drastically reduce food supplies available 
for pet feeding. After some consideration, 
the discussion closed on the suggestion that 
a satisfactory dog food for maintenance 
purposes could be produced wherein the 
maximum total protein content could be 
placed at 25% and of which at least % 
should be of animal origin. The point was 
very strongly made that it would be un- 
economic and unsound from the standpoint 
of satisfactory human nutrition to curtail 
the present food supplies available for 
canine feeding. 

Shortly after this meeting, January 27, 
1943, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
issued Food Production Order No. 7, to be- 
come effective January 29. This order set 
the total protein maximum for dog foods 
at 24% of which % or 8% on a total food 
basis, was permitted to be protein of ani- 
mal origin. These figures apply to all dog 
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foods and are calculated on an 8% moisture 
pasis. Dog food production was limited by 
this order to a base period set as either the 
last quarter of 1942 or the full year of 1941. 
For the first six months of 1943, any dog 
food manufacturer was permitted to make 
one-half of a 12 months quota determined 
on either base period. 

Hi Of most immediate concern to the vet- 
erinarian, in whose hands lies the chief 
responsibility for advice to the dog owner, 
is the consideration of the effect on quality 
of the dog food order limiting total protein 
to 24% and animal protein to 8% of the dog 
food. Perhaps some consideration of the 
protein content and value of the various 
types of food previously available to dogs 
might throw the most light on this situa- 
tion. If the dogs were fed strictly upon meat 
and bone, the total protein content of his 
ration (8% moisture basis) would approxi- 
mate 50%, all of which would be of animal 
origin. The dog fed table scraps would be 
fortunate to have a ration which averaged 
as high as 18% in total protein, of which a 
very low proportion would ordinarily be of 
animal origin. The better quality dry dog 
meals have usually contained from 23 to 
26% of total protein, about one-half of 
which was of animal origin, or about 1114 
to 13% total animal protein. The canned 
dog foods and their counterpart, the dehy- 
drated dog foods, contained about 34 to 
39% of total protein of which about 65 to 
75% was of animal origin, or containing 24 
to 27% animal protein. It is immediately 
evident that the most drastic change in 
formulation and by far the greatest savings 
in total protein and in protein of animal 
origin under order No. 7 of the FPA occur 
in the dehydrated dog food industry. 

The important question still remains— 
how good are the dog foods produced under 
Food Production Order No. 7? Our answer 
to this question is as follows: “The dog 
foods produced under Food Production 
Order No. 7, when made by manufacturers 
with the requisite technical and operating 
skill, provide an adequate diet for the dog.” 

We base this conclusion upon our knowl- 
edge of the nutritive requirements of the 
dog, which are founded upon years of study 
in our own Research Laboratory Kennels. 
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It is our opinion that the figures in Table I 
represent the minimum and optimum 
standards for nutritional value of dog food 
for bare subsistence and for superior re- 
production, lactation, and growth. 
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Taste I. Minimum AND OptiMuM LevELs oF NuTRIENTS 
Per Pounp or Doc Foop (8% MotsturE) For GRowTH 
AND MAINTENANCE 


Minimum Optimum* 


PME Scie cnses vas ceseuvrecn 100 175 
PE EE Sn otc cevevunewawkecoese os 24 60 
Vitamin A, International Units...... 510 2000 
Vitamin D, International Units ...... 80 300 
Thiamin, micrograms .........+...+. 350 800 
Riboflavin, milligrams .............. 1.20 3.5 
BT Se eee 13.2 20 
CS, OEE. we ce ci ccscceersscves 4.5 7.9 
PROSDUOTES, BFAMIS. 5 cccsc ci sccsvccce 3.4 6.0 


*The optimum figures probably represent approximately 
the minimum amounts for reproduction and _ lactation. 


Wi In formulating a dog food a nutritionist 
attempts to provide all of the nutrients in 
optimum quantities. When supplies of ma- 
terials are unlimited, this is a relatively 
simple matter, but when there are signifi- 
cant restrictions on the types and amount 
of material which can be used for dog food, 
it requires considerable ingenuity and 
knowledge to design a dog food at or above 
minimal nutritional quality. 

Since Food Production Order No. 7 limits 
only the amount of animal and vegetable 
protein, it would appear to be easy to revise 














formulas to abide by the ruling. The prob- 
lem is not as simple as that, however, for 
restrictions in the total amount of protein 
and particularly the amount of animal pro- 
tein that can be used in a dog food makes 
it extremely necessary to lay greater stress 
on the quality of protein used. In addition, 
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erals arises from a reduction in protein 
materials. In order to provide adequate 
minerals, particularly iron and the trace 
minerals which would usually be supplied 
by the meat, mineral supplementation is 
necessary. Adequate minerals can be pro- 
vided by mineral] mixtures. 





it becomes necessary to provide other 
sources of vitamins and minerals which 
were supplied formerly in the animal pro- 
tein or meat by-products. 

Meat proteins provide all of the essen- 
tial protein-building materials necessary 
for the dog, whereas there is no cereal or 
vegetable which by itself will provide all 
of these materials. Fortunately, by mixing 
the different cereal proteins together it is 
possible to approach the requirements, but 
having to rely for the present on these mix- 
tures of inadequate vegetable protein for 
a large part of the protein in the dog food, 
it is essential that animal proteins of high 
quality be used. 

Meat and meat by-products provide con- 
siderable amounts of the vitamins of the 
B-complex for a dog food. When this source 
is restricted it becomes necessary to supply 
these vitamins in some other way. Since 
cereal grains can make up only a portion 
of the deficit, then vitamin concentrates in 
the form of yeast or distiller’s solubles must 
be used. These materials are more expen- 
sive than meat and meat by-products as a 
source of vitamins but they are essential to 
the dog food. 

A similar circumstance in regard to min- 


i We have had an opportunity to test these 
low-protein formulas on dogs for only a 
short period, but it appears that this type 
of dog food is able to maintain the adult 
dog in very good health and condition. Pre- 
liminary experiments indicate that these 
dog foods are satisfactory for the young 
growing animal. It seems advisable to util- 
ize some supplementary feeding, however, 
in the case of pregnant and lactating fe- 
males and for growing puppies, unless the 
manufacturer of an individual product cer- 
tifies that his food will meet these require- 
ments as well. 


One major factor which has become ap- 
parent in our dog feeding trials to date 
on products containing 24% of total protein, 
as compared with the 34 to 39% total pro- 
tein content of the previously produced 
canned and dehydrated dog food is, that 
the dog tends to consume somewhat more 
of the lower protein product; thus, the over- 
all effect of the lower protein food is that 
there is no particularly large saving of 
total protein but there is a definite saving 
in animal protein in the dog foods now 
produced on the American market. All in 
all, it seems to us that the present prepared 
dog food can be safely and economically 
utilized by the American dog owner. 
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Experiences in a 


Veterinary Hospital in Syria’ 


UST over a year ago the Vichy troops, 
J commanded by General Dentz, were 
defeated by Allied troops and an armistice 
was drawn up. The occupation of Syria by 
Allied and Fighting French troops went on 
rapidly and the Vichy troops returned to 
France. 

Life in Syria and the Lebanon soon re- 
turned to normal, at least to outward ap- 
pearances, but among the poorer classes 
there was great poverty and scarcity of 
food. Prices were high, and the rate of ex- 
change in relation to Palestine currency 
operated against Syria. However, after a 
month or two conditions became stabilized, 
food and petrol were imported, trade was 
resumed and owing to Army contracts work 
became plentiful. 

The first unit of the R.A.V.C. to arrive 
in the country was a cavalry mobile veteri- 
nary section, which had been in action dur- 
ing the Allied advance. Shortly afterwards, 
a small administrative veterinary staff ap- 
peared, and this was followed by a veter- 
inary hospital, which was installed in a 
town that had been the headquarters of the 
French garrison. The barracks taken over 
consisted of a well-equipped veterinary hos- 
pital with good living quarters for officers 
and men. The French had run both a vet- 
erinary hospital and a remount depot in 
the same barracks. 

In the beginning conditions were rather 
chaotic, as a very large number of French 
horses and mules were located in towns and 
country places all over Syria and the Leba- 
non. These had to be collected into con- 
venient centers and lists made of the vari- 
ous categories of animals. Small detach- 
ments of veterinary personnel were sent out 
from the parent units, and local syces re- 
cruited to look after the animals. 

The Allied occupation commenced during 
the hot part of the year; water was scarce 

*This account, from The Journal of the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps, will interest American veterinarians, 


particularly since many American veterinary officers are 
now serving with the Middle East command, 


and forage difficult to obtain. The condition 
of the horses and mules was really pitiful, 
as the Vichy troops had in some cases gone 
away leaving them tied in their stables 
without any chance of getting food or wa- 
ter. One has heard of the terms “skin and 
bone,” “bag of bones,” applied to animals, 
but these in no way exaggerated the condi- 
tion of extreme emaciation in many of the 
horses and mules found in Syria. 

Our hospital soon became crowded with 
serious cases and, although we had an 
establishment to look after 250 sick animals, 
we had at one time nearly 800 cases. We 
also assumed the duties of a remount depot 
and had several sub-depots, each with sev- 
eral hundred animals distributed in the 
city. Only by employing large numbers of 
local syces could we cope with the watering, 
feeding and exercising of so many animals. 
The syces were pleased to obtain work, re- 
ceiving 125 Syrian piastres per day, which 
is about half-a-crown in British currency. 
This amount has now been increased to 150 
piastres per day, as the cost of living has 
risen. 

The French: had employed a large num- 
ber of animals in pre-war days and we took 
over some really good draught horses of 
French type. These have now been formed 
into Horse Transport Companies, R.A.S.C., 
with British officers and N.C.O.s, and native 
drivers. The wagons and harness are 
French. There are one, two and three-horse 
carts, and it is a pleasing sight to see three 
well-matched draught horses pulling a load 
of several tons from the docks to the bar- 
racks. These horse transport companies op- 
erate in stations in various parts of the 
Middle East and effect a great saving in 
motor transport. 

Several thousand good mules were also 
taken over and these are being used either 
for draught or pack work. The best large 
mules came from Spain before the war, but 
we have large numbers from Cyprus and 
Iraq. We also took over large numbers of 
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Barbs, Syrian and North African horses. 
The French had used these in cavalry units 
and some Fighting French troops operating 
in Eritrea and Abyssinia were mounted on 
Barbs. They are rather poor, weedy ani- 
mals, and as they were stallions were a 
nuisance on lines. They were castrated and 
are used as riders in pack companies. 

Formerly, in countries such as the Sudan 
and Egypt, we hesitated to castrate horses 
after March because of the hot weather, but 
last year in Syria these Barbs were cas- 
trated by the ecraseur during August and 
September when the weather was really hot 
and sultry, and not one went wrong. They 
were of all ages and most of them were in 
poor condition. 

Officers, N.C.O.s and men were all kept 
busy, rations were good, the sea was only a 
short distance away, a town with cinemas 
convenient, and the local inhabitants 
friendly, so life in Syria and the Lebanon, 
as far as we were concerned, appeared good, 
and so after a year there is no reason to 
complain: things have become more organ- 
ized, but prices of all commodities have 
risen. 

During the winter of 1941 our veterinary 
hospital ran two soccer teams, the first 
team having a good record. A combined 
team of veterinary and remount players 
reached the semi-final of the Ninth Army 
competition, in which twenty-seven teams 
participated. We were beaten by the win- 
ners of the tournament. We are now en- 
deavoring to get cricket going, but there 
is a great scarcity of suitable grounds since 
the French did not play this game. 

We have had two mounted gymkhana 
meetings on the rate-course for the purpose 
of raising funds for the British and French 
Red Cross. They were very successful and 
nearly a thousand pounds sterling was made 
available for distribution to the above char- 
ities. In each meeting there were flat races 
for horses and mules, and also mule steeple- 
chases. Soldiers of all nationalities took 
part and the meetings were very much ap- 
preciated by the local population. 

In Syria and the Lebanon, where there 
is a fairly steady rainfall for about five 
months of the year and a hot summer, fruit 
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and vegetables grow abundantly. In the 
veterinary hospital there is a vine which 
must be of great age, as it extends about 
twenty yards from the trunk to the longest 
branch. It covers an area of approximately 
250 square yards. At the moment of writing, 
the vine is literally weighed down with 
grapes, as it carries 300 bunches.—Major J. 
Judge, R.A.V.C. 
he ae eg 


The Irrepressible Statistician 

The inevitable statistician has broken 
into the headlines with figures to show that 
our 15 million dogs consume 5,375,000,000 
pounds of food annually (one pound per 
dog per day). This, he says, must be taken 
into account in considering shipment of 
food (dog food?) abroad to fighting or 
starving populations. He recommends that 
dogs be reduced to the number actually 
employed in some useful manner contribut- 
ing to the war effort. 

7 A 7 3 


Composition of the Human Body 

Approximately 99% of the mass of the 
human body is made up of six elements: 
oxygen 65%, carbon 18%, hydrogen 10%, 
nitrogen 3%, calcium 2%, and phosphorus 
1%. The remaining 1% is distributed be- 
tween potassium 0.35%, sulfur 0.25%, sodium 
0.15%, chlorine 0.15%, magnesium 0.05%, 
iron 0.004% and smaller amounts of iodine, 
fluorine, copper, zinc, etc. The protoplasm 
of other animals and of plants is made up 
of essentially the same elements but in dif- 
ferent proportions. Evidently the element- 
ary composition of protoplasm tells us very 
little as to what it is. In protoplasm these 
elements are combined into proteins, fatty 
substances, carbohydrates, many other or- 
ganic molecules, water and mineral salts. 
However, such substances individually and 
when mixed in the laboratory are dead ma- 
terial. In order that living protoplasm may 
result, these various compounds must be 
brought together and organized in a highly 
specific way; and at present this can be 
accomplished only through the agency of 
other living protoplasm—Edward S. West 
in Physical Chemistry for Students of Bio- 
chemistry and Medicine, New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1942.—J.A.M.A., 120:8. 
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Use of Phenothiazine for Sheep 
Compared with Other Anthelmintics 


Suggested Method of Administration* 


INCE the reports made by Harwood, 

Habermann and Jerstad’* and Haber- 
mann and Harwood,’ various research 
workers have investigated the use of pheno- 
thiazine for the nematodes of sheep. In the 
course of other studies at this institution, 
we had the opportunity of comparing 
phenothiazine with some of the common 
anthelmintics for sheep. Shorb, Habermann 
and Heemstra* compared phenothiazine to 
the combination, copper sulphate-nicotine 
sulphate drench, with the result that 
phenothiazine was found far more effective 
than the combination for the removal of 
helminths from the gastrointestinal tract. 
Singer and Baker ‘ compared phenothiazine 
to the copper sulphate-nicotine sulphate 
drench and tetrachlorethylene with the re- 
sult that phenothiazine was indicated as a 
very useful anthelmintic for intestinal ne- 
matodes of sheep. They suggested on the 
basis of their findings that phenothiazine 
was less efficient than the other treatment 
in heavily parasitized sheep. Britton, et al° 
claim beneficial results in the control of 
parasitism in lambs under range conditions 
by the use of phenothiazine in a salt lick. 


Materials and Method 

Fifty spring lambs consisting of South- 
downs, Shropshires, and some crossbreds, 
20 Merino ewes and 12 grade Shropshire 
lambs were obtained for this study from 
fairly heavily infested flocks. Weekly fecal 
examinations were made on each of these 
82 sheep. The fecal examinations were 
made according to the method described 
by Shorb, ez al,? because it is less time-con- 
suming than using weighted samples. Dupli- 
cate counts on the same sheep showed only 
a slight variation. Fecal examinations were 
made for six weeks before the sheep were 
divided into groups. The age, weight, and 


*Authorized for publication on February 5, 1943, as 
paper No. 1164 in the Journal Series of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


By W. T. S. THORP and T. B. KEITH 
State College, Pennsylvania 
the parasite infestation as indicated by the 
fecal counts, previous to treatment, were 
used as a basis for placing the sheep in 
different groups. On this basis the 50 spring 
lambs were divided into five equally para- 
sitized groups of 10 each, which made up 
groups I through V. The 20 Merino ewes 
and the 12 grade Shropshire lambs were 
divided, on the same basis as the 50 lambs, 
into two groups of 16, each consisting of 
10 ewes and six lambs. These were consti- 
tuted groups VI and VII. 

Groups I through V, with the exception 
of group III, were treated every 21 days. 
Group III was left as an untreated control 
group. At the 21 day intervals, each lamb 
of group I was given a 2%4cc capsule of 
tetrachlorethylene, each lamb of group II 
12.5gm of phenothiazine powder by capsule, 
each lamb in group IV 2 oz. of a nicotine- 
sulphate solution made by mixing 1 oz. of 
nicotine sulphate with 214 quarts of water, 
and group V was given 2 oz. of the regular 
combination copper sulphate-nicotine sul- 
phate mixture made by mixing 1 oz. of 
copper sulphate and 1 oz. of nicotine sul- 
phate in three quarts of water. Group VI 
was placed on a mixture of granular salt 
and phenothiazine at the same time the 
other groups were given their first treat- 
ment. This mixture was prepared by mixing 
thoroughly powdered phenothiazine one 
part to nine parts of granular salt. This 
mixture was placed in a wooden feed- 
trough in the shed just the same as a regu- 
lar granular salt-lick would be given to the 
sheep. Group VII was placed on the same 
phenothiazine salt mixture as Group VI 
one week after they were drenched with 
phenothiazine at the rate of 12.5gm of 
phenothiazine per lamb and 25gm for the 
ewes. These two groups remained on the 
salt mixture during the entire experimental 
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Cuart I.—Tue Averace Weexiy Nematope Ecc Counts on 10 Lames period. All the sheep used in 
TREATED WITH TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
oe the experiment were pastured 


cr + dr lease neans ciinantnaiie aoe on the same lots, and were 

"ne ae separated only during the 
time they were in the sheds 
to keep the others from 
Groups VI and VII, so that 
they would not have access to 
the salt mixture. All the 
groups were given the same 
general treatment as to feed 


and care. 





Experimental Data 
The average weekly nema- 
tode egg counts for each group 
= on the experiment are shown 


Haenonchus —-— 


senile Sines waa std in Charts I to VII. The weekly 
oi ee averages are based on the in- 
dividual fecal examinations 
made on each sheep, once a 
week for the entire 20-week 
period. One sheep was killed 
in group II and one in group 
IV because of injury. Three 
sheep in Group III, the un- 
treated control group, revealed 
at autopsy that they died from 
a heavy infestation of Hae- 
monchus contortus. At this 
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Cuart II.—(Above)—Tuer Averack WEEKLY NeMaTopE Ecc Counts on 10 
Lamss TREATED WITH PHENOTHIAZINE 
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Cuart III. — (Right) —TuHe AvERAGE 
WEEKLY Nematope Ecc Counts on 10 
Lamss Usep as CONTROLS 
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Cuart IV. — (Right) — Tue AvERAGE 
Weexty Ecc Counts on 10 Lamps 
TREATED WITH NICOTINE SULPHATE 
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Cuart V.—(Below)—Tue AvERAGE WEEKLY NEMATODE Ecc Counts on 10 
Lamps TREATED WITH COMBINATION CoPPER SULPHATE-NICOTINE SULPHATE 
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Cuart VI.—TuHe AverAGE WEEKLY NEMATODE Ecc Counts on S1x LAMBS 
AND 10 Ewes TREATED WITH A MIXTURE OF PHENOTHIAZINE AND SALT 
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times five lambs which showed 
marked clinical symptoms of 
a heavy parasite infestation 
as well as high egg counts 
were removed from Group III, 
as death from parasitism 


seemed: imminent. These were 
drenched with phenothiazine 
at the rate of 12.5gm per lamb 
and then placed with Group 
VI on the phenothiazine-salt 
mixture as Group VI-A. The 
fecal counts for this group are 
shown in Chart VI-A. 

The fecal counts for the 
Chabertia, Trichuris and Ne- 
matodirus spp. were not in- 
cluded in the charts as they 
were so very low. The counts 
for Oesophagostomum colum- 
bianum, which are also very 
low compared to the others, 
are shown separately in Chart 
VIII. It will be noted that the 
phenothiazine powder in cap- 
sules and the phenothiazine 
salt mixture caused the great- 
est reduction in numbers of 
eggs for this species. 
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All of the various treat- 
ments caused a reduction in 
the fecal egg counts of the 
sheep, but only in the case of 
the phenothiazine were the 
counts kept consistently at a 
low level. The combination 
copper sulphate-nicotine sul- 
phate mixture was more effi- 
cient in the reduction of the 
numbers of eggs than either 
tetrachlorethylene or nicotine 
sulphate by itself. However, it 
was not as efficient as the 
phenothiazine. The five heav- 
ily infested lambs removed 
from Group III and drenched 
with phenothiazine followed 
by access to the salt mixture 
showed a marked reduction 
of parasite eggs in their fecal 
examinations. This reduction 
in parasite eggs of very heav- 
ily parasitized lambs was 
maintained by the salt mix- 
ture for the remainder of the 
experimental period. 
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Cuart VIII.—(Below)—Tur AveracE NuMBER oF Eccs or Ocsophago- 
stomum columbianum (NopuLAR WorM) FOR THE VARIOUS TREATMENTS 
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The presence of tapeworms as indicated 
by the egg counts on the various groups of 
sheep did not show any beneficial results 
from the use of phenothiazine. The tape- 
worm infestations were about evenly dis- 
tributed among the different groups of ex- 
perimental animals. The counting of para- 
site eggs as carried out in this work showed 
only the presence or absence of the tape- 
worms. At times the tapeworm eggs were 
not observed, but usually reappeared in the 
same individual at a subsequent counting. 
This may be due to the short life of the 
parasite and some spontaneous expulsion 
of the worms. 

Discussion 

This investigation confirms that of other 
workers in which it has been shown that 
phenothiazine is a good anthelmintic for 
nematodes of sheep. The early work of Har- 
wood, Habermann and others has shown 
that phenothiazine is a non-toxic, efficient 
anthelmintic. A comparison of the charts 
showing the egg counts for the various 
forms of treatment indicate that the effect 
of phenothiazine on the reduction of the 
egg counts is more lasting than with other 
forms of treatment. This is probably due to 
the phenothiazine remaining in the diges- 
tive tract for a longer period and being less 
easily inactivated by the intestinal con- 
tents. The salt mixture is based on the re- 
port of Habermann and Shorb‘ in which 
they demonstrated the effect of phenothia- 
zine on the development of the larvae in 
the feces. Our trials with the salt mixture 
have shown very encouraging anthelmintic 
results, as is indicated by the fecal counts. 
Simultaneous with these trials, Britton, 
Miller and Cameron of California report 
the use of a 1-15 mixture of phenothiazine 
and salt, and indicate comparably good 
results on a large number of lambs under 
range conditions. However, they did not 
make any individual fecal counts or any 
large number of hemoglobin determina- 
tions. They did make fecal cultures on vari- 
ous groups of sheep, which gave some in- 
dication as to the anthelmintic efficacy of 
their procedure. This method of adminis- 
tering phenothiazine, if found on further 
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trials to be satisfactory, will be a labor- 
saving procedure for the flock owner. In- 
vestigations are being continued with this 
method before it is definitely recommended. 
At the end of the 14-week experimental 
period, the 20 Merino ewes which were on 
the salt mixture showed no abnormalties in 
the hemoglobin content of the blood, the 
red blood cell counts, or the white blood cell 
counts. They were continued on this salt- 
phenothiazine during the winter and 
through the lambing season. To date no 
evidence of toxicity has developed in these 
sheep. 

The drop in the egg counts in Group VI 
during the first few weeks of the experi- 
ment, before treatment, can be explained 
only by the fact that during this time a 
number of these sheep had developed a 
diarrhea. This may have affected the egg 
count to some extent.* The abnormally 
quick rise in the egg counts on the groups 
other than those on phenothiazine was 
probably due to the small, heavy infested 
lots on which the sheep were kept. How- 
ever, this would indicate that the anthel- 
mintic action of phenothiazine is more 
lasting than the others used. 

The salt and phenothiazine mixture was 
kept before the sheep at all times, with the 
exception of two-, three- or four-day inter- 
vals during the experimental period. Only 
one lamb in each of Groups VI and VII 
failed to respond favorably to this form of 
treatment. It may be possible to reduce the 
amount of salt mixture given by using it 
on alternate two-week periods, or by using 
a smaller percentage of phenothiazine and 
keeping the mixture before them at all 
times. The most economical amount of 
phenothiazine which is sufficient to be ef- 
fective has not been determined. 


Summary 
Phenothiazine is a very satisfactory an- 
thelmintic when compared to the others 
now commonly used. 
Phenothiazine will maintain a reduction 
of the parasite egg counts for a longer 





*The late Maurice Hall once stated that an acute diar- 
rhea may reduce the egg count per gram of feces as much 
as 87%. 








period than the other anthelmintics with 
which it was compared. 

A 1 to 9 mixture of phenothiazine and 
salt was an efficient anthelmintic in 31 of 
32 ewes and lambs which were kept on 
small but apparently heavily parasitized 
pasture lots. 

If properly handled, this method of ad- 
ministration shows promise of simplifying 
the use of phenothiazine. Further work is 
necessary before this system of administra- 
tion can be recommended as a general pro- 
cedure. However, the work of others and 
this report indicate that this procedure has 
many possibilities. 

A phenothiazine drench given to heavily 
parasitized lambs brought about a prompt 
reduction in parasites as indicated by the 
fecal counts. This reduction was maintained 
by the use of the phenothiazine-salt mix- 
ture. 
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In 1904 William Riddell of Monmouth, 
Oregon, imported the first Romney sheep 
into the United States. These came from 
England. Other later importations came 
from New Zealand. At present the Romneys 
are spread over wide areas of the country. 

Romney sheep are excellent mothers as 
they produce an abundance of milk, and 
because of this are of value for crossing 
with mutton breeds in the production of 
high-quality lambs.——The Sheepman. 
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Veterinary Science as Important 


as Food 

Throughout recorded history, before a 
veterinary service was established for the 
conservation of its food, mankind experi- 
enced one series after another of famines, 
pestilences, wars, the fall of governments 
and the strafing of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Most histories go no farther, but a few 
have shown that the famines were preceded 
by, and were due to, devastating animal 
plagues which swept the country and de- 
prived its inhabitants of the food necessary 
for its sustenance. A half-starved populace 
supplied a fertile field for pestilence and 
in desperation the people turned to revolu- 
tion or conquest to obtain food. Subse- 
quent to establishing a veterinary service, 
no nation has suffered a famine except as a 
result of being ravished in war. A few of 
the backward nations that have not yet 
established veterinary services for the con- 
servation of their domestic animals, still ex- 
perience famines from time to time. 


The first veterinary schools of modern 
times were instituted in France, 1761 and 
1765, to control animal disease for the pur- 
pose of conserving food for the army. Every 
other important nation of Europe quickly 
followed the example of France. To have 
failed to do so would have meant military 
subjugation. 
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Leptospirosis of Man and Animals’ 


HE infectious diseases due to spiro- 
| oe organisms may be broadly di- 
vided into two groups: 

1. Infections in which the agent pene- 
trates the skin or the mucous membrane, 
producing after a certain incubation a spe- 
cific lesion at the portal of entry. After this 
first stage of infection, a general systemic 
invasion takes place. These diseases are 
represented by syphilis and yaws and char- 
acterized by a chronic course divided in 
clinical phases. 

2. In this group the spirochetes penetrate 
the epidermis leaving no visible trace at 
the site of infection and enter the blood 
stream. The invasion is abrupt, producing 
after a short incubation a general infection 
in rapid succession of symptoms. These 
acute infections of short duration are repre- 
sented by relapsing fevers and leptospirosis. 

The organisms responsible for the spiro- 
chetal diseases are very characteristic. They 
differ from ordinary bacteria in their struc- 
ture and morphology. They are elongated, 
slim, threadlike, spiral organisms which, 
due to their active motility and flexibility, 
penetrate skin and tissues. Owing to their 
corkscrew-like movements, they can also 
penetrate and pass fine filters impenetrable 
by ordinary bacteria. 

Several morphological types of spirochetes 
can be distinguished: the irregular coils of 
the relapsing fever spirochetes (genus Spi- 
ronema), the regularly and closely coiled 
syphilis and yaws spirochetes (Treponema) , 
and finally, the genus Leptospira. The latter 
organism possesses the finest structure of 
all spirochetes, and a larger number of 
tightly wound coils, as compared with other 
members of the group. The ends of the or- 
ganism are often bent in the form of a 
crook, terminated by a bulbous extremity. 


This organism, the L. icterohaemor- 
rhagiae, was first discovered by Inada and 
Ido in 1915,,who demonstrated that it is 
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the actual cause of Weil’s disease. In the 
same year this fact was confirmed by Ger- 
man investigators who transmitted the dis- 
ease to guinea pigs with blood of a patient. 

The disease in man was first described by 
Weil in 1886 as an acute febrile condition 
associated with jaundice, hemorrhagic ten- 
dency, renal failure and high mortality. 
After the disease was observed at the Eu- 
ropean front in World War I, particularly 


Leptospira 


Leptospira, genus of the order of Spirochaetales of 

the family Spirochaetaceae, are thin spiral organ- 

isms, flagellated at the extremities, one or both of 

which are bent back like a hook. L. canicola causes 

an infection in hen which is transmissible to man. 

L. icteroh giae is responsible for Weil's dis- 
ease in man 





in trenches infested ‘with rats, new cases 
were reported from the British Army in 
Western Europe, Greece and Italy. In the 
following years the disease was identified 
by laboratory methods in many countries, 
even in clinically unrecognized cases. 
Weil’s disease has been demonstrated since 
in many countries and is now recognized as 
having world-wide distribution. There is, 
however, a discrepancy in the records of 
the high prevalence of Weil’s disease in 
Europe (up to 1939, 1000 cases in man) as 
compared with the few cases recorded in 
the United States (67 up to 1941). This dis- | 
crepancy is due mainly to the fact that most 
of our physicians are not aware that jaun- 
dice occurs in only about 50% of the cases 
of Weil’s disease. The remaining 50% of the 
cases are being diagnosed as the so-called 
“catarrhal jaundice.” In addition to this, 
the adequate laboratory diagnostic methods 
are but rarely applied. Otherwise, there is 
no reason to think that the disease is actu- 
ally less prevalent here than in the rest 
of the world. 





Clinical Symptoms 

In man the average incubation period in 
spirochetesis is 10 days, irrespective of 
whether or not icterus supervenes. 

The onset is usually acute with high con- 
tinuous fever, during the first few days, 
usually accompanied by severe headache, 
vomiting and diarrhea. The tongue is dry, 
its edges are red, the face is flushed, the 
conjunctivae are injected and the tonsils 
red and swollen as in septic sore throat. 
Severe muscular pains, particularly in the 
calves and thighs, back, arms and legs are 
outstanding symptoms. 

The kidneys are affected in varying de- 
gree leading to albuminuria and not infre- 
quently to severe hemorrhagic nephritis 
with anuria. Nephritis occurs less fre- 
quently in cases without than in those ac- 
companied by jaundice. 

The second stage, which begins with the 
appearance of jaundice, is accompanied by 


a fall of temperature and by toxic mani-— 


festations. Generally speaking, the prog- 
nosis of cases without jaundice is more 
favorable, while those with jaundice are 
quite serious. 

Leptospirae begin to be eliminated with 
urine in about 14 days. They usually dis- 
appear after a few weeks, but in some 
cases they have persisted up to eleven 
months. 

In 50% of the cases convalescence is in- 
terrupted by a relapse at the beginning of 
the third week, when fever and other symp- 
toms may reappear. The relapse may last 
for a few days or longer and, after an inter- 
val, may be followed by a second. This gives 
the temperature chart an undulating char- 
acter. 


Diagnosis 

The clinical diagnosis has to be confirmed, 
even in typical cases, by laboratory meth- 
ods. In the first week of the disease, the 
leptospirae are present in the blood stream 
and when numerous they may be demon- 
strated by dark field examination. 

The leptospirae appear in dark field as 
actively motile, tightly coiled organisms 
with a small hook at each end which gives 
the organism an appearance of an “S” or 
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a “C.” For animal inoculation whole blood 
(5cc) from a suspected case is to be in- 
jected intraperitoneally into young guinea 
pigs (175gms or less). After a period of 
10 to 14 days the animal will develop fever 
and jaundice. In most cases the infection 
is fatal. 

In the second week of the disease, the 
leptospirae disappear from circulating blood 
and begin to be excreted in urine. Direct 
dark field examination of the sediment of 
centrifuged urine may be applied but here 
again the injection of a guinea pig with 
urine is more reliable. 

In the third week of the disease, the 
serum of the patient will agglutinate a cul- 
ture of leptospirae in high dilutions. Ag- 
glutination of 1:300 titer or above are 
diagnostically decisive (Meyer et al, 1939). 

Several strains of leptospira, including 
L. canicola of dog, should be tested. The 
specific antibodies remain in the blood of 
convalescents for years, perhaps for life. 

The mortality rate from Weil’s disease 
averages about 12%. It increases rapidly 
with age, exceeding 50% in persons over 60. 
The above statistics refer to European 
countries. The records for this country 
show about 30% fatality. 


Cultivation 

The pathogenic leptospirae are compara- 
tively easy to grow in artificial culture 
media. 

The Noguchi-Wenyon semi-solid medium 
consists of 0.25% nutrient agar containing 
10% of fresh, whole rabbit blood. Inoculated 
tubes are kept at temperature of 25 to 30° 
C.; the cultures being sub-cultivated every 
three weeks. In this agar leptospirae grow 
readily just below the surface of the medium. 

Dutch workers have recommended tap- 
water solution of peptone containing rabbit 
serum. Leptospirae grow successfully also 
in media composed of Ringer solution three 
parts, rabbit serum one part and citrated 
rabbit blood plasma 0.5 part. 


Differential Diagnosis 
The important diagnostic problem is to 
differentiate an icteric case of Weil’s disease 
from the so-called catarrhal jaundice and 
acute yellow atrophy of the liver. 
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In the tropics the chief problem is pre- 
sented by yellow fever. In yellow fever the 
temperature falls on the fourth day, and 
rises again in a day or two, while in Weil’s 
disease fever usually remains high until 
after the jaundice begins. Obviously, the 
clinical differentiation should be supported 
in all cases by laboratory investigations 
(animal inoculation, agglutination). In 
areas where yellow fever is a potential or 
actual danger the mouse-protection test 
should be performed with the serum of the 
patient. 


Treatment 

Neoarsphenamine and sulfanilamide are 
of no value in the treatment of leptospirosis. 
Bismuth preparations (sodium bismuth tar- 
trate) given intravenously have been shown 
to have some effect in guinea pigs and in 
human cases. 

Soon after the discovery of leptospira, 
hyperimmune horse serum containing spe- 
cific antibodies was produced and used in 
the treatment. It is a serum with an agglu- 
tinating titer of 1:100,000 or higher against 
L. icterohaemorrhagiae. In the early stages 
of the disease, the dose is 60 to 80cc intra- 
muscularly daily for three to five days. If 
the serum is given during the first six days 
of an attack the mortality rate is usually 
lowered. Convalescent serum or whole blood 
may be given with good results. 


Morbid Anatomy 

The chief lesions are in the kidneys, liver 
and lungs. The liver is always enlarged; 
contrary to the slight changes of the 
parenchyma the cellular degeneration is 
extensive. The fatty degeneration of the 
liver is moderate and cannot compare with 
that of acute yellow atrophy or yellow fever. 
The spleen and lymphatic glands may be 
enlarged. Hemorrhages occur in the kidneys. 
There are sumbucous petechiae in stomach 
and hemorrhagic foci in the lungs. The lep- 
tospirae can be demonstrated in the liver 
and kidneys by the Levaditi method. 


Epidemiology of Weil’s Disease in Man 

Soon after the organism of Weil’s disease 
was discovered in the last war, outbreaks 
of jaundice among troops were observed 
within a week or so after they had bathed 
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in open pools. In addition, cases were ob- 
served in trenches infested with rats. Fur- 
ther investigations have proved that the 
rat is the carrier of leptospirae and the 
primary cause of the infection, in that this 
rodent passes the leptospirae into water 





Leptospirosis has been reported 
more frequently in the past few 
years than heretofore. There is a 
possibility, since the symptoms of 
this disease and canine distem- 
per, blacktongue and others are 
similar to that of leptospirosis, 
that the latter disease may not 
be recognized in every case. In 
America leptospirosis is primarily 
a disease of dogs with few cases 
reported in humans. In Europe it 
is more prevalent both in people 
and dogs. In the Netherlands, 
during the 14 years preceding 
1938, there were 852 human cases 
reported. It also occurs in other 
countries of Europe. It is more 
often found where the victim has 
been in contact with rats or dogs 
or the excreta of these animals. 








with its urine. The organism is found in 
urine of more than 10% of rats in various 
parts of the world. The surveys in this coun- 
try show the incidence of murine leptospi- 
rosis as ranging between 10 and 52% (Meyer, 
et al, 1939) . Epidemiological surveys in vari- 
ous parts of the world have shown that the 
higher the index of rat infection, the higher 
the prevalence of human cases of Weil’s 
disease. It is known, however, that a high 
incidence of murine leptospirosis need not 
necessarily cause an epidemic among hu- 
man beings. The habits of the population, 
the type of housing, living conditions and 
occupation may affect the incidence of the 
disease in man. 
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In addition to water pollution by rat 
excreta, the possibility of saprophytic water 
leptospirae becoming pathogenic for man 
has been considered. We have no evidence, 
however, that such a change has actually 
been demonstrated. Pathogenic leptospirae 


Courtesy Amer. Natl. Fur & Mkt. Jnt. 


More than 10% of rats are infected with leptospi- 
rosis. The leptospirae is passed with the urine 


survive in stagnant water for a period 
longer than three weeks, provided the water 


is neutral or slightly alkaline. It has been 
shown in Holland that 91% of the cases of 
spirochetosis come from contact with water 
and only 9% from persons whose occupa- 
tions are connected with the handling of 
rats. 

Furthermore, it has been shown that 
water polluted with rat excreta may infect 
man, either through abrasions of the skin, 
through the gastro-intestinal tract, through 
the nasal mucous membrane, or conjunc- 
tivae of the eye. This may occur from an 
accidental fall in the water, through swal- 
lowing or sucking it into the lungs—par- 
ticularly when the person is in a state of 
unconsciousness. 

Although wild rats are the dominant car- 
riers of the infection, it must be remem- 
bered that other animals may also transmit 
leptospirae. A case was observed of a 
butcher who contracted Weil’s disease eight 
days after having killed a jaundiced hog 
from which L. icterohaemorrhagiae was 
later isolated. Pathogenic leptospirae have 
been found also in wild foxes and in cats. 
Most of the cases reported in this country 
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have been in persons who worked in wet 
places, where rats were common. Cutters 
and cleaners of fish were frequently in- 
fected as were sewer workers and tunnel 
diggers. The disease has been reported in 
butchers and in veterinarians. In England 
Weil’s disease is considered an occupational 
disease. It has been recognized as a com- 
pensable occupational disease in fish workers 
in New York (Farrel, 1939, Havens, et al., 
1941). 
Leptospirosis in Dogs 

Okell, Dalling, and Pugh (i925) proved 
that enzootic jaundice of dogs is caused by 
a leptospira. The strain that they isolated 
produced a typical icterohemorrhagic con- 
dition in dogs and guinea pigs, experiment- 
ally infected. In the so-called Stuttgart dog 
disease, also called dog typhus, stomatitis 
ulcerosa, gastro-enteritis hemorrhagica, etc., 
in which the nephritic symptoms dominate, 
a leptospira was found previously by Kri- 
vacek (1924), while in 1925, Klarenbeek 
found leptospirae in the kidney of a dog 
suffering from azotemic uremia, which clin- 
ically resembles Stuttgart disease. Later the 
L. canicola was recognized as specific for 
canine leptospirosis by Klarenbeek and 
Schiffner (1934). 

The differentiation between Stuttgart dis- 
ease and Weil’s disease is not easy. Both 
diseases are related. It is possible to produce 
the symptoms of Stuttgart disease in young 
dogs infected with leptospirae from rats. It 
was found, however, that L. canicola is sero- 
logically different from L. icterohaemor- 
rhagiae and that its action on dogs and 
guinea pigs is different. Further, it does not 
occur spontaneously in rats. 

Dogs infected with L. canicola seldom de- 
velop jaundice, but may suffer from uremia, 
while those infected with L. icterhaemor- 
rhagiae usually develop jaundice. This ap- 
plies to observations in European coun- 
tries, particularly to Holland, while obser- 
vations made by Meyer and associates in 
California (1938) stress the icteric condi- 
tion in Canicola leptospirosis of dogs. In 
that respect the disease in California differs 
from that seen in Holland. 


Human infections with L. canicola were 
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found in California, in a veterinarian and 
in a man working in dog pound. In the first 
case the disease was accompanied by jaun- 
dice. It can be seen that Canicola infection 
is transmissible to man but in spite of ex- 
tensive epizootics among dogs human infec- 
tions are rare. We have no actual figures 
as to the frequency of canine leptospirosis, 
and our estimate is based on serological re- 
actions. If a titer of more than 1:100 is 
accepted as proof of infection, the positive 
agglutination tests among the dogs exam- 
ined in California was as high at 34% 
(Meyer, et al, 1939). 

The differentiation of human Canicola in- 
fection from Weil’s disease by clinical cri- 
teria can be difficult. As a rule, jaundice was 
observed only occasionally in the former 
but symptoms of meningitis occurred often. 
All breeds of dogs are equally susceptible to 
canine leptospirosis. The highest incidence 
of the disease in California being in July 
and August, with a fatality rate reaching 
90% (Meyer, et al, 1939). In some cases the 
dogs had been only slightly sick, but never- 
theless they excreted leptospirae in the 
urine for several months—thus being car- 
riers and sources of infection. 

The epidemiology of canine Canicola in- 
fection differs from Weil’s disease in that 
evidently the wild rat plays no role since 
L. canicola has never been isolated from 
rats. Canine Weil’s disease is due to L. 
icterohaemorrhagiae, which spreads from 
dog to dog. It has not as yet been identi- 
fied in the United States. 


Prevention 

The most important measure against 
Weil’s disease is the extermination of rats. 
Other measures are ratproofing buildings 
such as bakeries, slaughter houses, fish- 
monger’s shop, swimming pools, etc.; strict 
cleanliness and the elimination of anything 
that attracts rats. 

It should be borne in mind that human 
beings, who are recovering from Weil’s dis- 
ease, pass leptospirae in urine for a long 
period. Therefore, this urine should be dis- 
infected. The same applies to leptospirosis 
of dogs which, during the stage of lepto- 
spiruria, should be isolated. 
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A pitfall that not infrequently traps the 
young veterinarian is a lack of thoroughness 
in examination. He must early learn what is 
seldom sufficiently impressed upon him as a 
student; that disease is but seldom the work 
of a single invader. There is a very old say- 
ing that misery loves company. It is a record 
of human experience and lots of it. We 
must not forget that Pandora did not release 
her troubles singly, but all at once. Surely it 
is only the minority of cases presented to the 
veterinarian in which the ailment is a con- 
flict between a single pathogen and the host. 
I have heard more than one splendid small 
animal practitioner state without equivoca- 
tion that 75% of the dogs brought to him for 
treatment are suffering from a greater or 
lesser degree of malnutrition. Now, if that 
is the case, and I have no reason to doubt 
it, you can see how very far short one falls 
of carrying out the dictum of therapeutics 
if he pick out a single complaint such as 
gastritis, diarrhea, distemper or even a 
broken leg or a fractured pelvis, and treats 
that alone when the animal is, at the same 
time, suffering from malnutrition that will 
have an important bearing on the outcome 
of this battle he is waging with a pathogenic 
organism or a destructive traumatism or a 
urinary calculus or whatever it may be. 


*« *« *« BUY WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS AND BONDS 





Ear Markings of Pigs 


A Workable System 


HE system of ear-notching pigs illus- 
cies below was obtained through Dr. 
L. M. Winters, Division of Animal Hus- 
bandry, College of Agriculture, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. This system has been adopted 
and is being used in the University of 
Nebraska herd. 

In this system each part of the ear is 
assigned a basic number as is shown in the 
first illustration. To get the numbers which 
are not basic, the basic numbers (notches) 
are combined as is shown in the succeeding 
illustrations. When this system is used it is 
important that the notches be accurately 
placed. Otherwise confusion will arise in 
reading them. 

This system of marking can be used in 


By DR. L. E. HANSON 

University of Nebraska 
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two ways. In our work we use it to give 

each pig an individual number. When used 

in this manner one hundred litters can be 

marked without duplicating the numbers. 

For those who do not need individual num- 

bers for each pig, but simply wish to iden- 

tify litter-mates, this system will allow the 

marking of 999 litters without duplicating 
numbers. 

Unless special permission is obtained, 
some of the breed associations require that 
all pigs in a litter carry the same ear- 
notches. For the average producer there- 
fore it will work out most satisfactorily if 
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all pigs in a litter are given the same notch. 
Thus the first litter would be notched with 
No. 1, the second litter with No. 2, and so 
forth. The small producer who farrows only 
15 to 20 litters a season can simplify the 
marking further by not using the numbers 
at the top of the left ear. In other words 
it will require five years to mark 100 litters, 
if he farrows 20 litters a year or 21% years 
if he farrows the same number of litters 
each spring and fall season. In most of the 
smaller herds the pigs which received the 
small numbers will then be out of the herd 
and the series can start with No. 1 again. 


In using this system to give pigs indi- 
vidual numbers, the left ear is reserved for 
the litter number and the right ear for the 
pig’s individual number. Thus, the first 
litter has no notches in the left ear and is 
the zero litter, the pigs being numbered 
from 1 through 9. The second litter is the 
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No. 10 litter and the pigs are numbered 
from 10 through 19, the third litter is num- 
bered from 20 through 29, and so forth. 


In this way a series of 10 numbers is re- 
served for each litter and all pigs in a litter 
carry the same notches in the left ear. If 
there are less than 10 pigs in the litter, the 
following litter starts on the next “ten 
series” and the unused numbers are omitted. 
If there are more than 10 pigs in the litter 
the extra pigs are given an X notch plus 
the numbers. For example, assume that the 
first sow farrows five pigs, the second sow 
farrows 10 pigs and the third sow 13 pigs. 
The five pigs in the first litter would be 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. The pigs in the 
second litter would be numbered 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. The pigs in the 
third litter would be numbers 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 20X, 21X and 22X. 

The scheme which I have outlined is very 





satisfactory for the lop-eared breeds. In 
the breeds with erect ears, such as the 
Hampshire and Berkshire, the ear is so 
constructed that it is difficult to place the 
100 notch as I have illustrated it. There- 





This subject of marking is most 
important for there is increasing 
evidence that carrier sows play 
a major role in transmission of 
infectious enteritis and possibly 
other diseases. If the litters of 
pigs are properly marked, one 
can identify the sows which very 
likely serve to transmit the infec- 
tion to their offspring. These sows 
can then be eliminated and thus 
remove a herd menace to future 
pig crops. It also enables the 
owner to sort the pigs from such 
sows so that they, too, can be 
eliminated as future breeding 
animals. 








fore in marking pigs of these breeds I would 
suggest that the 900 number be replaced by 


100 and the 100 notch eliminated. This will 
reduce the amount of numbers which can 
be used before one starts again with No. 1, 
but for most breeders this modified scheme 
will provide sufficient numbers. 

In areas where the winters get quite 
severe it is a good practice to notch fall 
farrowed pigs a bit deeper than spring far- 
rowed pigs. Otherwise one may lose the 
identity of the pigs if their ears get slightly 
frost bitten. 
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Breeders should be encouraged to clean 
up and disinfect premises, to provide clean 
ground, and test their herds as breeding 
stock from brucellosis-free swine herds is 
highly desirable. A negative test on indi- 
vidual gilts, sows or boars from non-tested 
herds constitutes little or no protection, 
and purchasers of breeding stock should 
be advised accordingly. All newly purchased 
animals should be quarantined and tested. 

Brucellosis in swine is a potential public 
health problem. Aborted materials or dis- 
charges from normally farrowing sows 
should be handled with caution. 
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White Scours of Sucklings 

This disease is sudden in onslaught and 
highly fatal to newborn pigs. We have found 
that practically always it has occurred on 
farms where the nutrition of the sows and 
the housing were poor, more especially if 
the farrowing pens were damp or wet. On 
necropsy of fatal cases severe catarrhal 
enteritis with extreme congestion of the 
mesenteric vessels was found. Treatment for 
scours consists in the establishment of sani- 
tary conditions in the hog houses, the omis- 
sion of concentrates for one or two days, 
with magnesium sulphate followed by one 
ounce of powdered catechu given in di- 
vided doses to each sow over a period of 
two days. Balance the ration of the preg- 
nant sows giving special attention to the 
vitamin A content of the feeds, as a defi- 
ciency of this vitamin lowers the resistance 
of the respiratory and intestinal mucous 
membrane. Vitamin A given to the sow is 
transmitted to the suckling pigs giving them 
more resistance to infection —Benj. Rosen- 
feld. 
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The Animal Pathology and Hygiene De- 
partment, University of Illinois, reports that 
last year approximately 10% of more than 
2,000 samples tested for brucellosis in swine 
proved positive. Apparently healthy breed- 
ing stock from infected herds is especially 
dangerous in spread of the disease. Vet- 
erinarians are advised to warn clients re- 
garding the danger of purchasing infected 
gilts, as well as boars. Testing and elimina- 
tion of reacting breeding animals is the 
best known method of stamping out ‘this 
disease. Samples should be collected from 
the ear vein in sows or coccygeal artery at 
the base of the tail. Herds passing two 
negative tests at six-month intervals are 
accredited by the State Department of Agri- 
culture. With the agglutination test a posi- 
tive reaction in a dilution of 1t025 is sus- 
picious, while a positive reaction in a dilu- 
tion of 1to50 is regarded as indicative of the 
presence of infection. Although reacting 
sows may farrow normal litters, they should 
be placed in the fattening pen and mar- 
keted to prevent contamination of the 
premises. Reacting boars should not be used 
for breeding purposes. 








Autobiography of a 


Veterinary Practitioner 


T HAS already been related how I worked 
Tl on Sisson’s “Veterinary Anatomy” while 
a student at Ohio State University, and the 
training received before that while learn- 
ing the printing trade. To write a book of 


my own, therefore came comparatively easy. 
Writing is a hobby of mine, and, between 
calls or other work I find real pleasure and 
relaxation in the scribbler’s art. 


My first effort, “Sheep Diseases,” first 
appeared in 1916, and has since run through 
three editions. While it is not a classic, I 
often refer to it—particularly in poisoning 
cases. The chaper on that subject was my 
special pride and joy. 

To me, a book is helpful when it can 
quickly inform me what I want to know at 
a particular time. Perhaps, that is one rea- 
son why I have enjoyed my set of “The New 
International Encyclopedia.” Only the other 
day a question came up about Malta, and 
a few minutes reading gave me all the in- 
formation I needed and more. 


Why Another Book? 

About twenty-five years ago I became the 
veterinary editor of a farm journal cover- 
ing the entire northwest. Fortunately, I 
have been in all sections of the Pacific coast 
region, doing work on a number of animal 
diseases, and this knowledge was to prove 
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very helpful to me in this job of answering 
questions. 


This is a rather delicate operation, for 
three angles must be considered: First, to 
help the reader, if possible, with some 
harmless line of treatment or to suggest 
calling a veterinarian. However, when the 
query stated there was no veterinarian 
within 60 miles, we would make an effort 
to give him some non-technical suggestions. 
Second, to add interest to the columns of 
the paper for which a small monthly sal- 
ary is received. Third, to remain loyal to 
my profession, of which I happen to be an 
honest-to-God general practitioner. Only 
last year I was greatly gratified to receive 
a letter from another practitioner in a dis- 
tant community thanking me for my “boost- 
ing” legitimate veterinary service. He added 
he had administered bot treatment to sev- 
eral hundred horses after the readers had 
grouped together for the work. 


In one year, 1234 questions were answered, 
of which 210 were about horses; 632 on cat- 
tle; 167 on hogs, 25 on sheep; 31 on goats; 
80 on dogs; 56 on cats, and 42 on miscel- 
laneous subjects, such as the rabbit, poultry, 
wild life and pets. Of these, I probably sug- 
gested consulting with the local veteri- 
narian in about 1200 answers. One can do 
this in a tactful manner, so that the reader 
does not lay the answer down with disgust, 
and say: : 


“That guy is in cahoots with the vets, an’ 
they allus gypped me.” 


Perhaps, his experience with some quack 
had been unfortunate, and he had a legiti- 
mate squawk coming. However, he took our 
advice and tried again, and was agreeably 
surprised this time. From now on he will be 
a good client for some competent practi- 
tioner. 


For some years, queries have come in 
every month asking “where can I get a 
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doctor book on stock I can understand?” 
Off hand, I was stumped. Can you think 
of a volume you would be glad to give to 
a good client for a Christmas present with- 
out fearing it would make a quack out of 
him? True, there are a number of books 
and bulletins on live stock ailments, but 
most of them are of a technical nature, or 
put out by some patent medicine outfit. In 
the latter, “Dr. Killam’s Wonder Powder” 
is recommended for everything from pip 
in a poodle to lack of pep in a pig. “Keep- 
ing Live Stock Healthy,” issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is the most help- 
ful and ethical veterinary text for lay 
readers that I have seen lately. 


People Interested 

From a general standpoint there are 
three classes of people who want informa- 
tion on animals and their care. They are: 

1. The inexperienced man or woman who 
has always lived in town before moving to 
a farm or a small acreage. Often, what 
these people do not know about live stock 
is pitiful. They are much like the raw re- 
cruit at an army camp, who, when chal- 
lenged by a sentry: 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Me, an’ I ain’t goin’, I’m comin’.” 

2. The uptodate stock owner who con- 
ducts his farm from a business standpoint. 
When his animals do not thrive or get 
sick, he wants to know why, and calls a 
veterinarian at once. He merely uses a 
doctor book as a reference, much like any 
one employs a dictionary. He is usually a 
good client. 

3. The 4-H club members, high school 
agricultural students, and owners of pets, 
such as dogs, cats, rabbits or poultry. 

The shiftless farmer or stock owner who 
allows all kinds of diseases and parasites to 
hold grand lodge conventions on his ani- 
mals without making an effort to combat 
them is beyond the help of any practicing 
veterinarian or reference book. He is like 
the occupant of a run down, poverty 
stricken hard scrabble farm who was told 
he should not let his pigs run into the 
house or make their beds under the kitchen 
It was explained this practice was not 
healthy. 
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“I don’t see why,” was the answer, “we 
ain’t lost a pig yet.” 


Assembling Material 

With these thoughts in mind, I began to 
assemble material for a book from the 
queries the subscribers sent in. Some of the 
more common were: 

“How many stomachs does a cow have?” 

“How long does it take duck eggs to 
hatch?” 

“What causes stringy milk?” 

“When is the best time to spay a puppy?” 

“What is good for flu in kittens?” 

“What side is a bloated cow stuck on?” 

“Is ringworm in a kitten catchin’ to a 
person?” 

“What makes little pigs act dizzy?” 

“How does a cow act coming down with 
milk fever?” 

“What is the best way to raise an orphan 
lamb?” 

“What is the best way to drench a horse?” 

And so on for some 20,000 questions, rang- 
ing from abscesses to zinc poisoning. One 
4-H club member who is preparing a white 
Shorthorn steer for a show wanted to know 
how to clear up the stains on his future 
champion. Many queries came in about 
mouldy hay, and why sweet clover pasture 
is so prone to cause free bleeding, and 
why a straight wheat diet caused a sow to 
“go down behind.” 

After working on the book for about three 
years I found I had about 700 typewritten 
pages or nearly 210,000 words. This was en- 
tirely too long-winded. So, between calls 
and other work, I set about with a blue 
pencil, and whenever the spirit moved me, 
I would perform a surgical operation. In 
about six months the material had shrunk 
to 400 pages, or about 120,000 words. 


Blue Pencil Work 

In another six months, by using the 
emasculatome on all the extra words, and 
by inserting semi-colons to cut down sen- 
tences, I had reduced its size to 260 pages 
and 78,000 words. The hardest part of the 
whole thing was to decide what should be 
left in and what should be deleted. 

Having over 500 snapshots which had 
been taken in my practice, I had to choose 
a few which I thought might be interesting 
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to the lay reader. I finally decided on 54 
which are not burdened with detail, and 
can be readily understood by almost any- 
one. Without placing any laurel wreaths on 
my noble brow, I might say the publisher 
used all of them and was well pleased with 
my selection. 

When I submitted the manuscript to The 





Macmillan Company I heard nothing from 
them for about four months. I figured they 
knew their business, and would inform me 
in due time of their decision. Finally, an 
air-mail letter came saying they would like 
to publish it. 

However, they stated they did not like my 
title of “First Aid for Animals.” They stated 
there were too many little books on first aid, 
and it would confuse the public. I countered 
with “Doctoring Animals,” but their staff 
said they preferred “The Home Veteri- 
narian’s Handbook.” They explained the 
public was more interested in books with 
the title of “Home Guide” or “Home Hand- 
book.” They also added the contents of the 
book should’ not offend the veterinary pro- 
fession. Being a general practitioner myself, 
and earning a living in this manner, I was 
extremely anxious to be loyal to my fellow 
veterinarians, and to advance our status in 
the eyes of the public. 

I consulted with several of my colleagues 
to see what they thought of the book and 
its title. We all agreed if we wanted a book 
on gardening, for example, we would choose 
one with such a title as “The Home Gar- 
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dener,” as a good one. This would not give 
us the impression we could become profes- 
sional gardeners, but it might answer a lot 
of questions that puzzle an amateur gar- 
dener. And so we all decided the contents 
of the book did not impart any information 
we would not give our clients over the 
*phone, and the title was harmless. I have 
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photos. An Idaho 

Guernsey bull 

used for draft 

and worked ev- 
ery day 


gone into this phase of “authoring” to show 
how many angles there are to the question. 

Then came the contract, in which I re- 
ceive around 20 cents royalty per book sold. 
In another month the galley proof arrived, 
and later on the page proof. On the latter, 
I was greatly helped by Dr. Glenn Holm, 
of the University of Idaho, who offered 
many valuable suggestions. Then came the 
indexing and tabulation of the various cuts. 
Two months later, the book was born.* 

It will thus be seen it took about three 
years to write the material; another year 
to “whittle it down,” and about ten months 
to print and introduce it to the public. 

This, in brief, is how one book came into 
existence without too many complications. 
It was interesting work, and I found the 
publishers to be extremely kind and helpful, 
as well as fair, in their dealings with me. 

To would be authors, we might say: Don’t 
take your brain child too seriously. Welcome 
corrections, and mostly subtractions, from 
the text. Most books are too long, anyway. 





*A review of this *book may be found on page 239 of 
this issue of VeTERINARY MEDICINE. 


(To be continued) 
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Osteosarcoma in a Yearling Steer 

Occasionally one observes pathological 
anomalies which are described in literature 
but are infrequently seen in the field. Such 
was that. of a yearling Brahma steer re- 
ported herein. 

September 20, 1942, a yearling Brahma 
steer, weighing approximately 350 pounds, 
was brought into the veterinary clinic of 
Kansas State College, Sept. 20, 1942. The 
owner complained that the animal could 





ENORMOUS OSTEOSARCOMA 
eat only high grass, because of an enlarge- 
ment on the point of the lower jaw that 
had existed for four months. The animal 
had become quite weak and emaciated. 

This steer had a temperature of 101.5°F., 
with respiration 19 per minute, pulse 80 
per minute, and pale mucous membranes. 
Examination of the enlargement, disclosed 
a hard bony growth, which involved the 
incisor teeth and protruded well beyond the 
lips. This growth was covered with the lin- 
ing of the mouth, and contained a maggot- 
infested cavity on the ventral surface. 

A wire saw was used to remove the mass, 
which had a well-established blood supply. 
After removal of the tumor the anterior 
extremity of the jaw was oval shaped and 
measured 214 inches across its thickest part. 
The wound was dressed with an antiseptic 
pressure pack to check the hemorrhage. 
The patient was given intravenous injec- 
tions of 2000cc physiological saline solution, 
and 500cc of 25% dextrose solution, but 
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died 48 hours later, apparently from starva- 
tion and surgical shock. 

The neoplasm measured 8% by 6 by 5 
inches and weighed 3,850 grams. Microscopic 
examination showed it to be an osteosar- 
coma (osteogenic sarcoma). Malignant tu- 
mors are rare in cattle of this age. 

B. J. MYERS 

Bethel, Kans. 
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Chloroform for Lung Worms 

A great deal has been written regarding 
the treatment of lung worms in calves, 
sheep and swine and many experiments 
have been made with every new drug that 
has given any anthelmintic promise. 
Nearly all of those articles, after conditions 
have been discussed, doses given, post- 
mortem findings stated, etc., end with a 
summary: “More experimental information 
as to dosage and frequency of treatment 
before anything definite can be offered.” 
This leaves the practitioner to do his own 
experimenting and to assume his own re- 
sponsibility. 

Calves, sheep and pigs sick from lung 
worm infestation do not, as a rule, carry a 
high temperature and there are always one 
or more good specimens for post-mortem 
examination. 

I have always found it safer to hold one 
or more necropsies before making a posi- 
tive diagnosis. Especially when there are a 
number of animals in the herd which are 
sick and coughing. 

One could not ask for better results than 
the following treatment which I have used 
during the last several years in Ohio. 

Take a large can, punch several holes 
in the bottom. When the calf, sheep, or 
pig has been caught and securely held, put 
about one-half ounce of chloroform on the 
cotton in the can, grasp the animal by the 
nose, holding the mouth shut, then force 
the can over the nose and hold it tight 
for about fifteen seconds or until the ani- 
mal has taken several inhalations; should 
it go to sleep, no harm will follow. 

Repeat the treatment in four days. 

J. B. HOLLENBECK 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Practice Suggestions 
For Equine choke in the horse or cow: 

Take a one-ounce capsule and fill half 
and half with bicarbonate soda and brew- 
er’s yeast; lubricate with vaseline and give 
with a balling gun. 

Take all feed from the animal and place 
a bucket of water where it can drink freely. 
In 12 to 24 hours this will relieve 90% of 
chokes. 

For Open Joint: 

Make up a solution of methylene blue, 
two drams in eight ounces of rubbing alco- 
hol. Inject about 40 to 50cc of this solu- 
tion into the affected joint once every five 
days. In most cases one injection is all 
that is needed. Blister the joint. 

For an Open Wound in bottom of the foot: 

Inject a mixture consisting of tincture of 
iodine one ounce; phenol one dram; glycer- 
in enough to make four ounces. This is 
useful also in bruised places on upper part 
of the hoof. Place a bandage on the part 
and then saturate it with the iodine, phenol 
and glycerin compound. It will not blister. 

W. L. Stroup 

Corinth, Miss. 
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A Generalized Tic in a Dog 


A heavy muscled, short haired, 55-pound, 


‘black dog, used for coon hunting, was pre- 


sented for treatment. The anamnesis re- 
vealed that the dog was suffering from a 
recurrent, spasmodic, involuntary musclar 
contraction of the skeletal muscles. These 
abrupt, momentary contractions which oc- 
curred at 214-minute intervals had first 
been noticed by the owner on the preced- 
ing day. 

A general physical examination showed a 
normal temperature, slightly congested mu- 
cosa, normal respiration and pulse, general- 
ized tic and a putrid breath. Upon being 
questioned as to what source of rotten food 
might have been ingested to produce the 
foul breath, the owner mentioned that he 
had seen the dog eating from a shriveled 
hog carcass two days earlier. 

The dog was given a low enema to relieve 
his constipation and then placed in an 
observation cage. An hour later it was de- 
cided to administer a gastro-intestinal lav- 
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age, since no improvement in his condition 
had occurred. The funnel-shaped jar of the 
gravity-flow, six-foot enema stand was filled 
with lukewarm water and the dog was then 
“washed through.” He vomited a large mass 
of putrid material consisting mainly of de- 
composed meat which was infiltrated with 
Diptera larvae. The procedure was con- 
tinued until the vomitus yielded only non- 
contaminated water. An ounce of mineral 
oil was given orally. Two hours later the 
tic had disappeared and the dog made an 
uneventful recovery. 

The generalized tic present was appar- 
ently due to the absorption of toxins present 
in the ingesta the animal had secured from 
the decomposing hog carcass. 

EARL GORY 

Hoisington, Kans. 
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Experiences of a General 
Practitioner 

I have read a lot in VETERINARY MEDICINE 
and other publications about parturient 
paresis; its complications and the different 
methods of treatment. But there is one form 
of paralysis in the cow that I have never 
seen mentioned—ante partum and post 
partum paralysis. I have practiced 51 years 
in a good dairy district and have seen a 
good many of these cases during that time. 

During the past year I had four cases of 
this type of paralysis—one two weeks be- 
fore calving (ante partum) and three after 
calving (post partum). 

These cows go down and are unable to 
get on their feet. Some are paralyzed in 
one leg while others seem to be just weak 
in the back. They eat and drink normally, 
the emunctories work perfectly, the pulse 
and temperature are normal, the nose moist 
and the eyes bright. Those that have calved 
bellow for their young. The milk flow is 
normal and the animals negative to the 
test for acetone in the urine. They crawl 
around and try to get up but just can’t 
make it. 

The cow that went down before calving 
was out in a pasture lot about a half-mile 
from the barn..She was down two days 
when we put her on a mud boat and hauled 
her to the barn. Just before we got to the 
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barn she wallowed around, struggled off the 
boat, after much effort got onto her feet 
and walked and staggered to the barn. 
After that she was up and down regularly 
and calved normally. 

One of the cows that was attacked after 
parturition had calved in the woods the 
night before—nearly a mile from the barn 
and across a deep ravine. When found she 
was paralyzed in one hind leg. After a day 
or two we managed to get her onto her feet 
and by bracing her and rubbing her para- 
lyzed leg we were able to hold her up for 
several minutes at a time. This was re- 
peated three or four times daily. After a 
couple of days she was able to walk a few 
yards at a time and eventually we got her 
home. In another week she was able to get 
up and down without assistance. 

The other two just seemed weak in the 
back and in two or three days were able to 
rise without help. 

Years ago, long before the days of the 
Schmidt treatment, which consisted of in- 
jecting a solution of potassium iodide into 
the udder, I lost a great many cases of 
parturient paresis but I don’t remember 
ever losing one of these ante partum or 
post partum cases. I just kept their excre- 
tory organs active with doses of artificial 
Carlsbad salts, gave them big doses of 
strychnine three times daily, kept them 
bedded comfortably and saw that they 
changed sides a couple of times daily. Most 
of them were able to do that without help. 

But since the newer treatments for milk 
fever, such as calcium gluconate, dextrose, 
magnesia, phosphorus, etc., have come into 
use, I occasionally use them, not that I 
think they do any particular good, but they 
do the animal no harm, in cases of ante and 
post partum paralysis such as I have de- 
scribed. Their use satisfies the owner, who 
just knows his cows have milk fever and he 
couldn’t sleep if he didn’t see them given 
an intravenous injection. 

Of the four cases I treated in the past 
year cow No. 1 received an occasional dose 
of artificial Carlsbad salts and one grain of 
strychnine three times daily. Cows No. 2 
and No. 3 were treated with calcium glu- 
conate and dextrose and also received 300cc 
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of a 25% solution of magnesium sulphate 
intramuscularly and one grain of strych- 
nine three times a day. Cow No. 4 received 
only the salts and strychnine. The animals 
that received the salts and strychnine ap- 
peared to do just as well as those that were 
given, in addition, nearly everything recom- 
mended for parturent paresis and acetone- 
mia. 

I would like very much to read in your 
pages more experiences of other old timers 
who have an extensive cattle practice. 

H. FuLstow 

Norwalk, Ohio 





Our readers write in that they 
like to hear about the problems 
and cases of other practitioners. 











Generalized Tuberculosis in a Dog 

A five-year-old male fox terrier weighing 
12 pounds was brought to the Veterinary 
clinic of the Kansas State College, Novem- 
ber 1, 1942. The owner stated that the dog 
had been jaundiced for two weeks previous 
to hospitalization and had not eaten well 
for five weeks. 


There was pronounced anemia and icterus 
and profound depression, dehydration and 
poor condition. Five days after the dog was 
first seen it was destroyed as the condition 
was pronounced incurable. 

On necropsy the mucous membranes were 
found to be markedly icteric. There were 
numerous oval, raised, pale yellow nodules 
up to one cm in diameter on the parietal 
pleura. 

The liver was enormously enlarged, weigh- 
ing 550gm, and innumerable single and con- 
glomerate yellow tubercules beneath the 
capsule were observable. 

The spleen was firm and noticeably en- 
larged, there being three or four pale areas, 
4mm in diameter, beneath the capsule. 

Palpation of the lungs disclosed innu- 
merable small firm nodules. An occasional 
pale mass beneath the pleura was visible. 

There were many pale nodules up to 3cm 
in diameter beneath the epicardium. The 
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nodules on the pericardium were similar to 
those on the parietal pleura. 

There were a number of nodules on the 
abdominal side of the diaphragm, particu- 





Enlarged liver of the dog showing single and conglomerate tubercles 


larly in the tendinous portion, and adjacent 
to the considerable portion to which the 
liver was adherent. 

The mesenteric lymph nodes were en- 
larged but there was neither caseation nor 
calcification in these nodes. Numerous nod- 
ules could be felt in the mesentery but 
were not noticeable to the eye. 

A number of white to pale yellow tuber- 
culous masses were seen beneath the peri- 
toneum along the bowel. The mucous sur- 
face of the bowel disclosed no gross lesions 
other than a duodenal ulcer near the py- 
lorus. 

The right kidney contained a number of 
pale yellow masses (up to 0.75cm in diam- 
eter) in the capsule. One tuberculous mass 
was found in the cortex of the left kidney. 

The pancreas was apparently normal. 

A number of small pale tuberculous 
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masses up to 4mm in diameter were visible 
beneath the peritoneum of the urinary 
bladder, and some of these masses pene- 
trated into its mucous surface. 

There were many small 
tuberculous masses on 
the tunica vaginalis of 
the testes. 

The brain and men- 
inges were apparently 
normal. 

This condition was 
thought to be neoplastic 
in nature. However, on 
microscopic examination 
no embryonal cells were 
found but, rather they 
were tuberculous in na- 
ture without calcifica- 
tion. Acid fast stains dis- 
closed a few gram-posi- 
tive organisms within 
the caseous material. 
Only preserved speci- 
mens were saved for 
microscopic study. This 
precluded tests by ani- 
mal inoculation. 


Comment 

The reasons for re- 
porting this case are 
threefold: 

1. Generalized tuberculosis involving 
nearly every organ is rare in dogs. 

2. The fact that tuberculosis in dogs is 
infrequently reported in this country and 
the hope that this report may interest 
others in the subject to the end that addi- 
tional information concerning tuberculosis 
in dogs may be obtained. 

3. The fact that this infection could have 
been disseminated by way of the respira- 
tory, digestive, and genito-urinary systems 
and was, therefore, a potential hazard to 
the health of human beings since dogs are 
most commonly affected by the human 
strain of tuberculosis. 

ROBERT P. WORTHMAN. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 


* * * BUY WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS AND BONDS 
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Abstracts 


Sodium Salts of Sulfonamides 

In demonstrations'* with dogs and mice it 
has been found that the sodium salts of 
sulfathiozole and sulfadiazine are suitable 
for treatment of wounds. In the body both 
sulfathiozole and sulfadiazine are com- 
pletely ionized while sulfanilamide is at 
best slightly ionized at the pH of the blood. 
Oral, local, peritoneal and clysis adminis- 
tration of sulfadiazine give similar blood 
levels. It is suggested that if high local 
drug concentration is desired, the fluid 
preparations should be made from the 
sodium salts in aqueous bases. 

fee ie aes 
Anthrax 

Experience by the author in the treat- 
ment of 60 cases of external anthrax since 
the advent of sulfonamide compounds leads 
him to believe that these compounds are 
reliable and safe substitutes for serum and 
also that the drugs should be given pref- 
erence. Fifty-one of his patients were em- 
ployees of a local mill engaged in the manu- 
facture of inner lining for which the basic 
raw material is goat hair imported from 
China and India. The other nine patients 
lived close to the mill and had contact with 
the employees or the mill’s products. 
Twenty-one patients were treated with 
antianthrax serum; one died. To secure 
recovery, 200 to 2,200 cc of serum was ad- 
ministered intravenously. Neoarsphena- 
mine, in addition to the serum, was of 
little or no benefit. Forty-two patients 
were treated with sulfonamides; 39 had ex- 
cellent results; one patient became worse 
after intensive treatment with sulfapyridine 
and its sodium salt but recovered after large 
doses of antianthrax serum, neoarsphen- 
amine and immunotransfusions; one failed 
to respond to adequate doses of sulfathia- 
zole but recovered on serum therapy and 
one was taken off the drug too soon and 
was given antianthrax serum instead, with 
good results. Sulfapyridine was the most 
effective sulfonamide compound; next came 


16 Fox, C. L., Jr., 1942, Sodium Salts of Sulfonamides, 
with reference to their local use in wounds. 
of Surgery 45, p. 754. 

4 Gold, 
use of sulfonamide compounds. 
Medicine. 


Archives 


H., 1942. Anthrax, with report of therapeutic 
Archives of Internal 
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sulfathiazole, then sulfadiazine. Since 
nausea and vomiting are frequent with 
sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole is the drug of 
choice at present. Large doses of sulfathia- 
zole are given until edema is controlled. In 
three days, if there is no response, anti- 
anthrax serum is used. The use of sulfona- 
mide compounds materially shortens hos- 
pitalization and disability. 


Me Meee Bites: 


Sulfonamides and Experimental 
Wounds 

The author2* describes the therapeutic 
activity in experimental wounds filled with 
a sulfonamide paste without more than 
superficial cleansing and covered by an 
occlusive dressing for several days. Such 
treatment has been suggested by Gardham 
in a communication to the War Wounds 
Committee of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil (Great Britain), for the treatment of 
wounds under battle conditions. The per- 
sistence of the sulfonamide in a wound can 
be prolonged by incorporating sulfanila- 
mide in an oily medium or by using a less 
soluble sulfonamide, such as sulfathiazole 
or sulfapyridine. Therapeutically (i. e., pre- 
vention of streptococcic septicemia) the 
best results were obtained with a prepara- 
tion of sulfathiazole consisting of micro- 
crystals suspended in saline solution; with 
sulfanilamide, which is more soluble and 
more rapidly absorbed, better results were 
obtained with oily than with aqueous prep- 
arations. Microscopically the presence of 
an oil in the wounds caused undesirable 
tissue reactions. Of the oils tested, codliver 
oil was especially injurious, liquid petro- 
latum was moderately deleterious, while 
cottonseed oil was the least harmful. The 
most satisfactory preparation was the 
microcrystalline preparation of sulfathia- 
zole. This was also the most effective thera- 
peutically. Reports from forces in the Mid- 
dle East indicate that the sulfonamide 
dressing of a wound is inferior to excision; 
but, since many exigencies of war render 
surgical operations impracticable, dressing 
the wounds with a semifluid sulfonamide 
preparation is advantageous in restraining 


*6Hawkins, F., 1942. Effect of sulfonamide ——— 
on P- secacaianas infected wounds. Lancet (London), 2, 
p. 
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bacterial growth until adequate treatment 
can be given. In these circumstances the 
best preparation to use is the microcrystal- 
line suspension of sulfathiazole or, failing 
that, an aqueous preparation of sulfanila- 
mide. 

| i ee ORE 


Grazing Habits of Dairy Cattle 

Maximum returns from any pasture de- 
pend upon cropping practices conducive to 
growth response of plants, and upon cattle 
management to avoid waste.17 The inter- 
relationship of these two primary factors 
and the need for proper balance between 
the two in pasture management are ap- 
parent. Combination of rotational grazing 
with clipping, fertilizing, etc., are typical 
attempts to consider both major factors. 
Many conditions influence the system of 
cattle management adopted, such as daily 
short time pasturage to make limited pas- 
ture go further, night pastures, etc. Grazing 
habits of cows are of interest from the 
standpoint of the well-being of both the 
cattle and the pasture. 

Comparative time spent in grazing by 
milking cows on six different pastures was 
recorded. Two cows were used on each pas- 
ture. The pastures averaged about four 
acres. Observations were taken for three 
consecutive days on each pasture, but not 
concurrently. The observations covered a 
12-hour daylight period for the first two 
days and 11 hours the third day, or an 
average of 11 hours and 40 minutes per 
day. Records were kept on the time spent 
in grazing, number of times each cow lay 
down, and the number of times each cow 
drank while on pastures rated as good, 
fair or poor. 


The summary and conclusions of the ex- - 


periment showed that on good pasture the 
cows spent slightly less than 50%, on fair 
pasture 55% and on poor pasture 62% of 
the time in grazing. Compared with an 
average of 5.6 hours of grazing on good 
pastures, that on fair pasture was 6.5 and 
poor pasture 7.3 hours. Thus, the cows spent 
31% more time in grazing on poor pasture 
than on good pasture. The cows drank an 

17 Atkeson, F. W., A. O. Shaw and H. W. Cave. 1942. 


Grazing habits of dairy cattle. Jnl. Dairy Sci. 25:9, pp. 
779-784, 
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average of from three to four times during 
the day with no apparent relationship to 
quality of pasture. The cows lay down an 
average of four times daily on good pasture 
and only two times daily on fair and poor 
pasture. 

A more detailed study of 56 dairy cattle 
on Balbo rye pasture constantly, with no 
supplementary feed, showed that the ani- 
mals, during a 24 hour period, spent an 
average of seven hours grazing, four hours 
standing or walking, and 13 hours lying 
down. Comparison of a daylight period of 
14 hours with a night period of 10 hours 
showed that the animals grazed an aver- 
age of 40% of the day and 16% of the night. 
During the day they spent 25% and at night 
4% of the time walking or standing. The 
animals were lying down 35% of the day 
and 80% of the night. 

The grazing habits of the animals from 
day to day were quite uniform. They had 
four primary grazing periods during the 
day and two during the night, but the 
night grazing periods were not so pro- 
nounced as a group as were those in the 
daytime. 

SH Hos 


Sulfonamides and Surgery 


In 100 consecutive surgical cases in which 
infection was established in 79 at operation 
and potential in 21, the authors’+ applied 
the sulfonamide compounds locally when- 
ever possible and also systemically by the 
oral or the parenteral route. The results in 
traumatic wounds and in intestinal anasto- 
mosis were extremely gratifying. In large, 
extensive surface wounds, exemplified by 
the radical mastectomy, there was a strik- 
ing increase in bleeding and serum forma- 
tion. The use of these drugs in such wounds 
has been discontinued. Primary closure and 
healing of infected wounds with the use of 
the drugs was most gratifying. Sodium 
sulfathiazole may be administered in a 0.5 
per cent solution in isotonic solution of 
sodium chloride by hypodermoclysis. A 
stronger solution cannot be used beneath 
the skin. No severe or permanent adverse 
reactions were encountered. 





* Waas, F. J., and E. Canipelli, 1942. The Sulfonamide 
Group in Surgery. Fla. Med. Assn. Jnl., 29, p. 223. 
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The Infectious Diseases of Domestic 
Animals with Special Reference to Etiology, 


Diagnosis and Biologic Therapy by William 
Arthur Hagan, D.V.M., D.Sc., Professor of 
Bacteriology and Dean of the Faculty of the 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University, 665 pages; 145 illustrations. Pub- 
lished by the Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, 
New York, 1943. Price $6.00. 

The title of this authoritative work may 
lead to the disappointment of some since 
the discussion is not of diseases but of the 
micro-organisms concerned with them, the 
pathogenic bacteria, filterable viruses, fungi 
and protozoa that, on occasion, successfully 
invade domestic animals. The discussion 
touches lightly upon symptoms and lesions, 
and on therapy only to name biological 
agents available for the treatment of cer- 
tain of the diseases of domestic animals. 
The work is, therefore, in essence a micro- 
biology and the discussion of diseases be- 
comes simply an orientation, and a valu- 
able one for the treatise on micro-organ- 
isms. 

The work is divided into discussions on 
the Mechanisms of Infection and Resist- 
ance (subdivided into sections on the cause 
of disease, the protective mechanisms of 
the body, toxins and antitoxins, antibodies, 
agglutinins, phagocytosis, hypersensitation, 
anaphylaxis and allergy), the Pathogenic 
Bacteria, Bacteria-Like Pathogenic Organ- 
isms (Spirochetes, Rickettsiae and pleuro- 
pneumonia group) the Pathogenic Fungi, 
the Pathogenic Protozoa and the Viruses. 

The text is an outgrowth of lectures on 
pathogenic bacteriology and immunology 
which the author has delivered during the 
past 20 years to students in the New York 
State Veterinary College and, as would be 
expected from this source, the treatise on 
micro-organisms is authentic, comprehen- 
sive and right up-to-date. The discussion 
of viruses, in particular, contains much new 
material not found in other veterinary 
texts. The discussion of diseases is less up- 
to-date. An example is foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in which involvement of the udder 
(except for skin lesions) is not mentioned, 
although in the serious outbreak in Ger- 
many in 1937-38 the udder function was 
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destroyed in 25% of the animals affected 
and an acute national shortage of dairy 
products resulted. 

“The Infectious Diseases of Domestic Ani- 
mals” is an excellent work, packed with in- 
formation important to the veterinary 
practitioner. It would have been much im- 
proved by a more pleasing, a more varied 
and a better diction. One doesn’t expect 
liveliness in a scientific discussion neither 
is it necessary to employ unvaried state- 
ments and involved sentences for page after 
page. This work is just plain, hard, stodgy 
reading. In addition one might fault the 
occasional use of nouns as adjectives and 
coined words that are unnecessary; e.g. 
“obligatorily.” Further editions will almost 
certainly be needed and the hope is ex- 
pressed that the reader as well as the sci- 
ence will be kept in mind when they are 
prepared. 

7 tA A i 

Brucellosis in Man and Animals, by 
I. Forrest Huddleston, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., 
Research Professor in Bacteriology, Michigan 
State College, with contributing authors 
A. V. Hardy, M.S., M.D., Dr.P.H., Associate 
Professor of Epidemiology, DeLamar Insti- 
tute of Public Health, Columbia University 
Medical School, Consultant, U. S. Public 
Health Service; J. E. Debono, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Professor Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 
Royal University of Malta; and Ward Giltner, 
D.V.M., M.S., Dr.P.H., Dean of Veterinary 
Division and Professor of Bacteriology, Mich- 
igan State College. Second, revised edition; 
379 pages, 42 illustrations, Published by The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1943. Price 


$3.50. 
This edition of this well-known treatise 


brings up to date the history, nature, diag- 
nosis, treatment, and control of brucellosis. 
It has more complete descriptions of the 
variant or dissociated types of the orga- 


“nisms than the preceding editions con- 


tained. There is a detailed discussion of the 
simple and rapid method, recently devel- 
oped, of determining the virulence of the 
species of Brucella, a method of great im- 
port to those working with live cultures, 
particularly in connection with inoculation 
or immunization experiments. 

The value of new agents such as vaccines 
and drug therapy in the treatment of hu- 
man brucellosis is analyzed, and recent in- 
formation pertaining to the epidemiology 
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and diagnosis of human brucellosis is set 
forth. There is also a detailed presentation 
of the considerable body of information 
gathered in recent years as to the nature 
of the disease in animals and immunization 
in cattle. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Doctor Huddleson has been studying Bru- 
cella and brucellosis in this country and 
abroad and in preparing this text he had 
the cooperation of three other outstanding 
authorities, each of whom has written a 
section of the book. Doctor Hardy has con- 
ducted investigations of undulant fever in 
the United States; Professor Debono for 
many years devoted considerable time to 
the study of the Brucella melitensis in 
Malta and Doctor Giltner has long been 
concerned with the animal and human 
health problems arising from this disease. 

7 + J 7 7 

Food Poisoning by G. M. Dack, Ph.D., 
M.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology, 
University of Chicago, 138 pages, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943, price $2.00. 

The responsibility of the veterinary pro- 


fession in matters of food inspection makes 
this little volume a valuable one for veter- 
inarians notwithstanding it is intended 
primarily for the physician and health offi- 
cer. Knowledge of food poisoning has in- 
creased so rapidly during recent years that 
the older works are no longer adequate. The 
current changes in eating habits, in the 
distribution of food and in the methods of 
processing and packaging of food have 
heightened the need for an authoritative 
compilation of our newest and best knowl- 
edge on food poisoning. 

A short chapter is included on chemical 
poisoning in which the author discusses 
very briefly antimony and cadmium poison- 
ing (from cooking vessels or other con- 
tainers) and sodium fluoride poisoning (ac- 
cidental or malicious incorporation in food). 
Lead, arsenic, mercury and tin poisoning 
also are mentioned. There is no reference 
to selenium poisoning. 

A chapter on poisonous plants and ani- 
mals discusses shellfish poisoning, favism, 
trematol (white snakeroot), mushroom, 
ergotism, water-hemlock, honey and rhu- 
barb poisoning. 
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given over to the discussion of poisoning 
by bacterial toxins and endotoxins. In this 
section botulism, staphylococcus poisoning, 
salmonella (food borne infection), alpha- 
type streptococcus and other bacterial (B. 
Coli Proteus vulgaris and the Cloacae- 
aerogenous group) poisonings are discussed. 
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The Home Veterinarian’s Handbook: 
A Guide for Handling Emergencies in Farm 
Animals and Poultry, by E. T. Baker, Veter- 
inary practitioner. 191 pages, 54 illustrations. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1943. Price $2.50. 

This work, arranged alphabetically, in- 


cludes in a single list a discussion of more 
than 700 subjects, or an average of about 
four to the page. Apparently the subjects 
selected for discussion are those about 
which the author has been asked most fre- 
quently in the course of his practice. Some 
of them are not usually regarded as vet- 
erinary subjects. Examples: Butchering on 
the farm, calorie, chutes—loading, panel 
and squeeze, Family cow, Lamb care, Mexi- 
can pig, Oat hay and Whitewash (directions 
for making). 

Some of the discussions are typically 
Bakeresque, e.g., “Doctor Books—A doctor 
book devoted to the diseases, emergencies 
and care of farm animals should be much 
like the signs on a highway, short and to 
the point.” And “Egg Eating—For the egg 
eating hen, place her head on a block and 
allow an ax to fall on it. For the egg eating 
dog two lines of treatment may be tried. 
First, keep the eggs away from the dog; 
second, keep the dog away from the eggs.” 
And, again, “Snake Bite—Unlike the human 
hunter or fisherman who is compelled to 
carry flasks of snake bite antidote for self 
protection, animals are bothered very little. 
by this dangerous accident. When it does 
occur, the victim will be found to be cold 
and clammy. A milk cow may be treated 
the same as for milk fever.” 

The title of this work may lead some to 
expect it to tell them how to be their own 
veterinarians. They will be disappointed. 
The advice given for treatment of disease 
in nearly all instances, although often more 
or less sugar coated, on the whole amounts 
to, “call a veterinarian.” What not to do is 


Seventy-five percent of the volume is emphasized. 
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Popular books on veterinary medicine 
began to appear in this country 85 years 
in advance of scientific works on the same 
subject. In the beginning they featured 
superstitions and absurdities and paraded 
cures for every conceivable ill of animals. 
For half a century improvement was grad- 
ual and in the 1850’s George H. Dadd wrote 
several works which, although intended for 
the livestock raiser, embodied what was 
probably the best scientific information of 
the day on veterinary medicine. Their suc- 
cess was phenomenal. One of them, “Dadd’s 
Horse Doctor,” was republished at frequent 
intervals for 40 years, and probably had the 
largest sale ever attained by a veterinary 
work in this country. 


About 25 years after Dadd wrote his 
books, works on veterinary medicine for the 
laymen, of a different type began to ap- 
pear. They were by various of the ablest 
veterinarians in the country. The most 
successful of these were the Farmers’ Vet- 
erinarian by Prof. Law and Disease of the 
Horse and Diseases of Cattle by various 
authors and published by the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Popular veterinary 
works, chiefly by veterinarians connected 
with colleges of agriculture, have continued 
to be published to the present time. 


In the beginning these works, obviously, 
were written primarily to sell. Dadd, while 
not overlooking this aspect, no doubt sin- 
cerely desired to improve the care and 
treatment of sick animals, although his 
notoriously quack advertising might easily 
give one a different impression. The stated 
purpose of the better works appearing dur- 
ing the latter part of the 19th century was 
to combat charlatanism by better inform- 
ing livestock owners as to what they should 
receive in the way of veterinary service 
and, in the large areas where quacks and 
charlatans were the only practitioners, to 
enable farmers to care for their own ani- 
mals when ailing instead of wasting time 
and money on ignorant quacks. It is diffi- 
cult at this distance to assess the degree of 
success that was attained by these works in 
accomplishing their stated objective. It 
appears to have been at best only moderate. 
The latest two of these popular veterinary 
works—the one published last year by 
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Dykstra and this one by Baker obviously 
aim to improve the care and treatment of 
ailing animals and to prevent disease among 
them by informing their owners of the type 
of veterinary service that is now available, 
the advantages of its employment and the 
indications for obtaining it. It is too early 
to predict what success will attend this 
effort. 
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Manual of Veterinary Bacteriology 
by Raymond A. Kelser, D.V.M., A.M., Ph.D., 
Brigadier General, Army of United States, 
Chief, Veterinary Division, Office of the Sur- 
geon General and Harry W. Schoening, 
V.M.D. Chief, Pathological Division, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Fourth Edition, 719 pages, 94 
illustrations. The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1943. Price $6.50. 

That a text on veterinary bacteriology 
should reach its fourth edition within 16 
years is sufficient commentary upon its use- 
fulness and popularity. Former editions 
were by the senior author but his military 
duties made revision at this time impos- 
sible and the assistance of Doctor Schoen- 
ing, fortunately, was secured for the task. 

The discussion is broader than the title 
indicates, since pathogenic fungi, protozoa 
and filterable viruses also come in for de- 
tailed consideration and nearly a hundred 
pages of the text are devoted to serology, 
hematology, preparation of veterinary bio- 
logical products and bacteriological exami- 
nation of milk and water. 

The present revision has been thorough 
and complete. This is particularly notable 
in subjects on which there have been ex- 
tensive additions to the available knowl- 
edge during recent years; such as infec- 
tious encephalomyelitis, rabies, infectious 
anemia, swine erysipelas, trichomoniasis, 
salmonella infections and various others. 

Like its predecessors this edition of “Kel- 
ser’s Bacteriology” is indispensable to the 
uptodate veterinary library. 





You may obtain any book reviewed in this 
department by remitting the published price 
to the Book Department of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, 7632 S. Crandon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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